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Far less dismay’d, Anchises’ wand’ring son 
Was seen the straits of Sicily to shun: 

When Palinurus, from tlie helm degcry’d 
The rocks of ScyUa, on his eastern sidc^; 

While in the west, with hideous yawn ^sclos’d, 
His onward patli Charybdis’ gulf oppos’d. 

Fai.c<?K£.m 

Non hie Centaury, non Gorgonas, Harpyiasque 
Invenies: hoxninem paglna nostrS sapit. 

Martial. 
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HESITATION. 


CHAPTER 1. 


‘‘ Jactor, crucior, agitor, stimulor, 

Versor in amoriij rotft, miser, 

Exanimor, feror, distrahor, diripior, 

Ubi sum, ibi non sum; ubi non sum, ibi est 
animus.*’ 

Plautus. 

To the Earl of Montague. 

“ MY DEAR LORD, 

** As communication between France 
and England has never been impractica¬ 
ble, I am at a loss in wh^t manner to 
account for your •persevering silence. 
You are aware, that when y(|u sailed for 
l^ngland, my anxiety and uneasiness at 
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the situation of Grosvenor were inex- 
pressible. Your silence confirms every 
alarming apprehension j he may be en¬ 
gulfed in the vortex — have rejected 
your counsel — have spurned at reproof 
— and have wearied even your friend¬ 
ship : — you hesitate to impart to me tliis 
terrible certainty — you would prepare 
me for the blow by this suspense, that it 
may fall less heavily; and, perhaps, 1 
ought to thank your considerate friend- 
‘ ship,instead of complaining of your 
neglect. 

“ Grosvenor is dea? to me — dear as 


that son of whom the Almighty chastener 
deprived me! — I may say with the pa¬ 
triarch of old, ‘ if I am bereaved of him, 
1 am bereaved!’ — But if the afflicting 
hand of Heaven be laid thus heavily upon 
me, it is for me to bend in reverence 
beneath*the pressure, and to* say, ‘ not 
my will but thine be done !’ 

‘‘ Consider this, Eord Montague; I 
am man. anU made to mourn / — I am a 

' 4 

ChrisUan^ and dare not repine I — I have 
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wrestled with the avenging angeK and I 
have not been overcome! — I wait pa¬ 
tiently — I can endure the worst without 
a murmur. 

“We have no connection with any 
political faction, and we have lived iri 
Paris unmolested. The allies are in 
France, yet we are tranquil; when'this 
reaches you, I hope we shall be at Brus^ 
sels. It is necessary for Miss Argyle, 
that a rapid succession of interesting 
scenes should be presented to her.* '‘Sh'e^ 
does not enjoy her usual luxuriance of 
health; the rosy liloOm of youth lesS 
vivid on her cheek. --- Lord Montague — 
Lord Montague — should this be ? 

“ It is essential to happiness that the 
most deliberate reflection should precede 
an event so incaktilably important to 
man as marriage. But when fanciful 
theories arid egotistical refinements usurp 
the place of reason and generosity, failure 
is a natural and deserved consequence. 

“ You have continually affirmed, that 
‘ you wouifl /owwrf an empire in thfe 
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femafe breast, and reign there, exclu¬ 
sively ; that you would never succeed to a 
sovereignty that had been engrossed by 
another!’ — This sentiment is natural 
to a high and enthusiastic mind; a wo- 
who can admit a successor to a first- 
love, is a being, whom I should be sorry 
to see the intimate associate of any 
female for whom I am particularly inter- 
ested. But youy my lord, expect that 
this sovereignty should be offered to 
,yc?u:^^not that it should yielded io 
you in the conviction that yourself ar¬ 
dently desired it, and had assiduously 
endeavoured to impart a portion of a 
passion which already engrossed you — 
No ! — it must be voluntary and deter¬ 
mined on the part of the donor, and you 
are to be at liberty to accept or reject it, 
as inclination — perhaps, as caprice-^ 
prompts you! 

“ Miss Argyle’s birth — beauty — 
accomplishmenVs — and, above all, that 
indescribable ^scination of her manner, 
dT which you have sometimes spoken so 
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rapturously — have brought to her feet 
many men — countrymen and foreign¬ 
ers — noble and distinguished — inferior, 
perhaps, only to Lord Montague; and 
she has rejected them all,—instanta¬ 
neously and unequivocally. What ^n 
render a young and deeply-feeling wo¬ 
man, thus cold and insensible to that 
passion which so many have endeavoured 
to excite in her, and which often, ‘ like 
the young of the desert-bir3, is warmed 
into life by the eyes alone — Is i^prais. 
possession ? — For whom ? — 

Let me disgpise nothing from you, 
my lord; if Isadora is smceptibUj she 
has likewise energy*sufficient to conquer 
an attachment which appears to be un¬ 
fortunate in its object. The struggle in 
her heart has already commenced; she 
is*indignant at herself for having admit¬ 
ted a preference which receives not the 
return it hoped and expected; if is this 
struggle between love aftd the highest, 
the most dignified pride that can be pos¬ 
sessed by woman, that blanches hel’ 
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cheek, and somewhat dims the lustre of 
her eye. — We may calculate with confi¬ 
dence on the result; Isadora will be vic¬ 
torious— and Lord Montague will, in 
vain, regret bis too scrupulous hesita¬ 
tion ! — 

“ Your letters, directed to Paris, will 
be forwarded to me. — I beg that you 
will not delay terminating my suspense. 

** I am, my dear lord, 

‘<*Your very faithful friend. 


** The rosy bloom of youth is less mid 
on her cheek ! — SJie does not enjoy her 
usual luxuriance of said Lord 

Montague rapturously \ — precious 
words ! — penned ;too, by him who never 
swerves from the very letter of fact 
She has, rejected nobles, wjfrriors; the 
world has been at her feet, and I — / am 
the object sdected from the myriads 
there! — She is capable of enthusiasm, 
i^nd it is for me ; that sentiment which I 
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disdained to compel into existence, now 
spontaneously flourishes for me. Her 
gratitude has expanded into the fairest 
flower that blooms on this side heaven! 
— That one glance exchanged between 
us at Paris! — Blind that I Was, noj;. to 
perceive how much of rapture breathed 
in that glance! — I have awakened her 
enthusiasm — her love! — I may live on 
her smiles — may bang on her looks with 
ardour — discover in her giatices a devo¬ 
tedness equal to my own! — I shall en¬ 
gross her hitherto unproved enthusi¬ 
asm ! — Shall breathe ifito life and refine 
that once dormant sensibility! — I am 
the object of a Vii^in love! — Ah hea¬ 
ven ! — to enjoy these endearing convic¬ 
tions for one hour, would be^ cheaply 
purchased by a life of comraon-place 
(eelings, and common enjoyments.’* 

As* Gi?osvenor was now completely 
extricated from the toils of the'^Lorn 
family, the cause whicj had occasioned 
Lord Montague’s apparent neglect of his 
reverend §*iend, ho long*er existed. 

B 4 
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reacl^ Brussels with all imaginable speed, 
was instantaneously resolved upon. 

On this morning Grosvenor called on 
him by appointment j on hearing of this 
projected voyage, he instantly offered to 
be^his companion. 

« Lady Anne de Burgh,said he, 
“ thinks it very becoming to persevere 
in her repelling coldness. — I am not 
quite willing to be the slave of any wo¬ 
man’s caprice; — the moment a female 
suspects her power she becomes a ty- 
'lant; — in affairs of the heart, I am a 
complete repubKcan, or a supporter of 
limited monarchy^ at least: — under such 
a government, I am a submissive subject, 
but under a despotic one, I rebel — I 
throw off my allegiance — I seek a milder 
sovereign, and disengage myself from 
shackles that gall nfe.” 

‘‘ Would a monarch against •whom 
you havp once played the traitor, receive 
your renewed allegiance with unsuspect¬ 
ing confidence immediately on your re- 
appearing, to offer it 
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‘‘ In that point the figure does not 
very well apply. — The circurriatances of 
my case were peculiar.” 

‘‘ Lady Anne can have but one feel¬ 
ing on the subject; — she has been de¬ 
serted ! — A woman finds it hard to for- 
give an offence of this nature — more 
especially when by this desertion she is 
equalised with — is humbled beneath ■— 
a woman so incalculably inferior to 
her.” 

t 

When delusion is bliss, is it not folly 
to aim at discovering reality?— 
lieved that Lady Jane. Lorn fondly, 
faithfully loved me, and I was happy ! — 
Why did I seek to prove her incapable 
of any sentiment that was honourable? 
— What have I gained, but the .loss of 
all those endearing attentions I was ac¬ 
customed to receive from her, and which 
ar6 so necessary to felicity ?” 

“ And were you happy whilst ^receiv¬ 
ing them ?” demanded Lord Montague, 
with emphasis. * 

B 5 
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Perhaps not; but my situation was 
not worse then than now.” 

“ Grosvenor! — Grosvenor! — are the 
applaiuse and the condemnation of your 
own heart equally indifferent to you ? — 
Is not self-approval almost suflScient to 
insure happiness ? — Is not self-condemn¬ 
ation certainly sufficient to constitute 
misery ?” 

“ Forgive me; — I am petulant;— 
Lady Anne ^nd her Countess have left 
the Richmond villa; — where they are 
'•^ne I could not learn ; — it is not a 
week since I saw Lady Anne, and she 
did not condescend to intimate, by a 
single word, her intention of quitting 
B^chmond! — I am tired of my capti- 
vity — J will marry — an amiable woman 
—accomplished—beautiful. You smile, 
my lord; — I am not extravagant — I do 
not hope to meet a second Lady Antie 
de Burjgh: — nevertheless, I am deter¬ 
mined to marry, and to love my wife. — 
Lady Anne’s coldness* will never more 
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aiFect me — never —•never! To join my 
uncle in France is an absolute duty; — 
change of scene will divert and occupy 
my mind. In short, my lord, I am 
ready to accompany you at a moment's 
notice.” ^ 

You are trijlmg with your happiness. 
— Since your escape from Lady Jane 
Lom's thraldom, you have not frequently 
sought Lady Anne — you have never con¬ 
fessed your errors — you have never ac¬ 
knowledged to her that she alone can 
render your future life happy.” 

Acknowledge my errors to the Woman 
whom I wished to marry!” exclaimed 
Grosvenor impetuously ; — never — 
What ought I to expect from my wife, 
whom, as my mistress, I had rendered 
my judge, but insubordinationcon¬ 
tempt of me — an extraordinary valuing' 
of hefself 1 — No, no — Anne de Burgh 
must give me visible proofs of.iinextin- 
guished preference, or5^ resign^ me — 
irrevdcably —> for !” ^ 

—a*dmirabl^ anajy- 

B 6 
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sis of all you expect in married life! — 
At the foot of the altar, Grosvenor, both 
are equals the woman vows obedience, 
in commemoration and punishment of 
committed sin; but an union, founded 
on ^ high and noble motives, restores to 
them the bliss and the purity of Para¬ 
dise and subordination is a consequence 
of mutual and subsequent transgression.” 

I shall go to France; — Lady Anne 
once rejected me — proudly and disdain¬ 
fully 5 — a second time it would be in sup- 

t 

portable! — No j — I demand from her 
expressions of tenderness for me, which 
I should never expect from another 
woman. — They only can bring me 
again to her feet.” 


It was evening when the vessel, which 
bore Lord Montagu^ and Mr. Grosvenor 
from England, got under weigh.* Tht 
wSnd uncommonly favourable, and 
they rapidly IHfide progress 5 but Lord 
Montague was continually chiding the 
tardiness of their motion; — he was tra- 
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veiling to Isadora, to all from which he 
expected happiness on earth. No won¬ 
der then that the voyage appeared te¬ 
dious ; for love thinks no motion suffi¬ 
ciently swift, except that produced by 
the action of its own wings. , 

The night was transparently clear, and 
the heavens uncommonly brilliant. Never 
before had their beauty so exhilarated 
the heart of Lord Montague; never 
before had he contemplated* them under 
circumstances so prosperous; — he^had 
discovered the goal where his search 
after happiness was to terminate, and its 
attainment promised him the very per¬ 
fection of human bliss. 

Isadora — whose image was a beacon 
to point him to happiness—lsado»ra loved 
him ! — What rapture that one sentence 
breathed ! — his whcfle heart dilated to 
receive it j — it suggested ten thousand 
endearing combipatioris — ten thousand 
inexpressible felicities!-f-^is soul had 
discovered its counterpart, and ardently 
longed to blend with it?) — his whole 
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frame thrilled with transport j — he ob¬ 
served the translucent surface’ of the 
waters, agitated by the keel of* the 
ship:— 

** Bound where thou wilt, my barb! — or glide, my 
prow I — 

But be the star that guides the wanderer, thou!” 

he exclaimed rapturously. 

Grosvenor overheard; — he conti¬ 
nued : — 

*‘.Th£‘U^ Isadora, share and bless my bark; 

“ The dove of peace and promise to mine ark I— 

, ** The evening beam that smiles the clouds away, 

** And tints to-morrow with*prophetic ray! — 

Soft — as the melody of youthful days. — ” 

“ I fear I am wrong, my lord; — lam 
-bad at poetry;—your lordship, I dare 
say, can correct me.” 

“ You are thinking of Miss Argyle,^^ 
said Lord Montague calmly ; * “ the 
noble poet has it, 

c 

t 

** Thou, my Zuleika,*' 

4 

ft 

% r am aware of it,” replied Gfosve- 
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nor; — admire how readily I favoured 
your lordship's adoption." 

‘‘ Indeed!" said Lord Montague ab- 
stractedly^ continuing to gaze attentively 
on the sky j “it appears that Venus 
and Jupiter will speedily be in conjunc¬ 
tion.” 

“ I am not suiprised," said Grosvenor 
archly. 

Lord Montague continued his observ¬ 
ations in silence; and Grosvenor, re- 
tiring into himseltj wondered how he 
had dared to hazard badinage with "sfrch 
a character. . 

The nearer th«)^ approached to Brus¬ 
sels, the more acute became Lord Mon- 
tague's impatience. To attempt a survey 
of the surrounding country was impos¬ 
sible ; and throwing himself back into 
the carriage, he endeavoured to divert 
tlie tedium of the journey, by that train 
of delightful reflections which the cer¬ 
tainty of being loved cap alone inspire. 

The carriage* stopt \ the door was 
opened; and in an instifnt Lord Mon- 
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tague was under that roof which shel¬ 
tered Isadora. 

She has witnessed his entrance; — 
agitated almost to fainting she flew to 
her own apartment. There, secure from 
interruption, she found relief in tears, — 
tears of mingled distress and delight. 
She heard the sound of his voice — she 
listened breathlessly, fearing to lose one 
tone of that voice, so deep, so melo¬ 
dious, so dear. It ceased — all was 
hushed into silence — but Isadora’s ear 
faithfully repeated every sound; and the 

fancy, visionary ^.s it was, soothed her. 

>* 

1 am arrived,” said Lord Montague 
to the Bishop, “ no longer the hesitating 
and fanciful being you have hitherto 
known me, but ready to offer myself to 
Isadora, — to solicit her love — and to 
receive the boon with the most empas- 
sioned gratitude ^ — I regret, beyond eA 
pression, the hours already lost; let me 
not add another moment to them — suffer 
me immediately to see Isadora!” 

No, my Idrd; permit me to send 
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Mrs. Walworth to prepare her for the 
meeting;’' 

“ Not on any consideration,” replied 
Lord Montague warmly; “ let me en¬ 
joy the bliss of witnessing that interesting 
paleness, of which f have been the en¬ 
viable cause — of beholding that agita¬ 
tion, which is alone wanting to confirm 
my hopes.” 

The Bishop yielded ; — Isadora was 
summoned. , 

What an interval was that between this 
moment and her entrance ! 

Lord Montague’s agitation was even 
more powerful tha^h that which he hoped 
and expected to find in her, <— The hap¬ 
piness of two lives hung on the next 
eventful moment ^ — a seal wa§ to be 
affixed by both to a bond, which could 
never — never be carrcelled ! 

* The door opened, —Isadora entered. 

With graceful ease, and polite friend¬ 
ship, she advanced to Ljird Montague, 
and extending *her hand with frank 
courtesy, congratulated Ifim on his af- 
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rival at a scene of such important busi¬ 
ness. 

Lord Montague coldly received the 
extended hand, — and shrunk, almost 
shivering, from the touch. 

The bloom of her Cheek was such as 
Hebe’s self might have envied;—the 
ruby of her lips mocked the bright rose 
that adorned her bosom; —and the bril¬ 
liant lightning of her eyes, shamed the 
“ jewels of Jamschid.’^ 

Lord Montague’s hopes withered into 
nothingness; he execrated the credulity 
that had led Kim so fondly to believe 
that he had been able to thaw the im¬ 
penetrable ice that surrounded her. — 
He internally compared the pale, in¬ 
teresting Isadora, his fancy had pour- 
trayed, with the blooming, brilliant Miss 
Argyle, who stood before him; — he 
compared, and he shrunk from the com¬ 
parison. 

The Bishopf* was beyond measure Sur¬ 
prised at the graceful ease of her man¬ 
ner ; — to erfcounter thus suddenly the 
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man for whom he had seen her melan¬ 
choly atid drooping; — for whom the 
bloom of her youth had been eclipsed by 
the deep shade of sorrow; —and to en¬ 
counter him with such perfect and win¬ 
ning courtesy, that sat on her so na¬ 
turally and became her so admirably, — 
exhibited a degree of self-command 
which he had believed impossible to her. 

Neither he nor Lord Montague were 
aware that she had witnessed the en¬ 
trance of the latter: — that she had 
expected their summons: — and had 
prepared herself for *the ordeal, as 
the criminal collects all his fortitude to 
meet his doom undauntedly, willing to 
brave every thing, but the pity of the 
spectators! • 

The bloom of her cheek, and the 
b/ightness of her eye,* were the hectic and 
radiante of feverish agitation ; the only 
visible appearances of it, which she could 
not succeed in repressing . 

But to endure this constraint long was 
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impossible, and she retired to seek the 
society of Lady Anne de Burgh! 

For Lady Anne had accompanied the 
Countess du Chateau-vieux to France, 
and had been immediately sent by her to 
Brussels, to her friend Miss Argyle. 
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CHAP. 11. 

“ There be none of beauty’s daughters 
With a magic like to thee ; 

, .4nd like music on the waters 
Is thy sweet voice to me: 

When, as if its sound were causuig 
The charmed ocean’s pausing, 

The waves lie still and gleaming, 

And the lulled winds seemed dreaming, 

V 

And the midnight moon is weaving 
Her bright chain o’er the^deep ; 

Whose breast is gentlv heaving. 

As an infant’s asleep ; 

So the spirit bows before thee, 

To listen and adore thee ; 

With a full but soft emotion, 

Like the swell of summer’s ocean.” 

Loud Byron. 

Lord Montague arose early the next 
morning, disappointed, angry, gloomy, 
and melancholy. He opened a window, 
and passing through a vi/anda, inhaled 
at once the breezes of a glowing sum¬ 
mer’s morning, and the perfume of a* 
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luxuriant Provence rose, that .bloomed 
beautifully in the vestibule of an arbour, 
gemmed by a thousand dew-drops which 
refracted the rays of the sun, and encir¬ 
cled each leaf, each bud, with a zone of 
the rainbow’s dyes. 

It is not in the heart of man to resist 
the influence of such a scene. Lord 
Montague stood to enjoy the perfume 

and the spectacle ; to listen to the breath- 

% 

ing melody of the groves, and to contem- 
picTte^the smiling face of nature. Un¬ 
mindful of the important crisis which 
agitated all Europe, oach happy peasant 
cultivated the fertile earth, chanting some 
favourite national air j always gay and 
generally happy. Not a bird parted the 
ether whose wing was freer, or whose note 
was livelier than .his; not a sun-beam 
darted from the heavens, that ^id rfot 
penetrate into his heart, and mcrease his 
animation. 

Lord Montague approached the vesti¬ 
bule of the arljour j he gathered a bough 
di Provence roses, and shakftig away the 

l2 
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balmj dew, approached the recess. — Is¬ 
suing from it, with all the glow, all the 
heaven of a summer’s morning beaming 
in her countenance, he encountered 
Isadora. 

Never, never had she looked so lovely! 
The warm suns of the south had mel¬ 
lowed the rose on her cheek, into a hue, 
resembling the last radiance of a bright 
summer’s sun. There was more glow, 
more bliss, breathing around her than 
ever j — she had acquired the very cooj- 
plexion of enthusiasm, with that fulness, 
that splendour, that soul-beaming ex¬ 
pression of countenance, which finds in¬ 
stant way into the heart, and is never to 
be forgotten! 

Lord Montague contemplated the 
effulgence of her beauty with a sentiment 
little short of adoration. He forgot to 
regret the absence of that paleness of 
countenance which he had pictured to 
himself as so interesting, so dear ; — he 
saw, he thought of nothing, but the 
beautiful vision before him : one tint the 
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less had destroyed the illusion, and weak¬ 
ened the effect. 

The ardour of his gaze deepened the 
glow of Miss Argyle’s cheek, and added 
to the dazzling brightness of her eyes. 
He still held the bough of the rose-tree ; 
her heart beat violently; — it seemed 
to say, Behold a divinity, clad in the 
leaves 

** Of the lote-tree, springing by Alla’s throne, 
Whose flo»A^ers have a soul in every leaf j’’ 

His appearance had fascinated her to 
the spot ; she wished to retreat, but had 
lost the powers he approached, — he 
spoke; her breathing almost ceased, then 
in an instant became even audible; — 
he paid her the salutations of the morn¬ 
ing in the words of a courtier, but his 
manner, his look, were those of a lover. 
He presented the bianch to her almost 
silently, for a powerful emotian rendered 
his address to her inaudible; it was the 

loveliest rose that had ever bloomed on 

* 

earth ; enriched with the touch of Lord 
Montague — Embalmed with the sigh of 
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the purest and most impassioned love 
that can affect mortality. 

“ I dare not apologise for my intru¬ 
sion, Miss Argyle, lest you should remind 
me to depart,** said he, recovering from 
his agitation, and drawing her arm 
through his. “ In a scene like this, 
your meditations are of such a nature, 
that I may seek to penetrate into them 
without offending you. In* a foreign 
land, a fine sky and a balmy*air always 
remind us of our country; even thqugli 
standing on a barren rock dashed by the 
sea, and sprinkled b^ its *spray, we yet 
find something — a gale, a cloud, a 
sun-beam, a sigh of the wind — to 
bring the scenes of native valleys and 
native hills before our eye. With these, 
the idea of the friends from whom we 
are separated naturally associates it¬ 
self*, and* Miss Argyle has, must have, 
many friends. This regret is the most 

delicious of which the soul of man is 

• 

susceptible: if it be a pain, jt bears so 

VOL. HI. ' c 
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near a i*esemblance to pleasure, that there 
are few sensations, even of rapture, for 
which one would exchange it.” 

‘‘ The feeling is delightful,” said Miss 
Argyle; “ but that which immediately 
succeeds it, is generally the most dreary 
that can possibly be imagined,” 

“ True,” returned Lord Montague, 
smiling: “ it is like the gardens of 

I 

Marbaa, in the midst of the barren soil 
of Mecca j the surrounding sterility ren¬ 
ders them doubly delightf ul. How much 
English scene differs from a con¬ 
tinental one r In the well-disposed 
grounds of England, one scene rises 
naturally from another; here, every 
thing is arranged fancifully. There ex¬ 
ists, 'perhaps, the same difference as be- 
tweeathe Arabic and the classic orators ; 
the latter always observe method;^ the 
former, collect ,a vast quantity of full 
periods, acute proverbs, i^nd brilliant 
imagery, wliich they stri|ig together with 
wonderful (anility, and without the most 
remote connection. The circumstances, 
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under which we view any scene, always 
powerfully affect our impressions of it. 
The gardens of Mr. 'Walworth — Miss 
Argyle—Isadora — have you ever for¬ 
gotten them?*’ 

She looked at him Tor an instant. 
Her glance, so tender, So reprc^chful, 
so thrUing, seemed to demand, if it 
were possible to forget that spot, which 
circumstances had rendered so mterbst- 
ing?” Lord Montague clas|^d 'her 
trembling arm mor^/fondly. His eyes 
wandered over her person: she wore 
that fated robe of autumnal grebu, to 
which was attached the rOGOlleCtfotl of 
circumstances sO important, so affect- 

ing! , 

“ You are observing my drtiSB,” she 
said, blushing conscious^ on perceiving 
the direction of his gase: it reminds 
me always, that I am indebted to Lord 
Montague for a life — ” . 

« Which it is Lord Montague's dear^t 
wish may be blessed by‘every happiness* 
under heaven ! by all those 'dear ^aflfec- 

c 2 
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tions that can alone alleviate the misfor- 
tunes incidental to humanity; by those 
intellectual enjoyments which can never 
be purchased by any thing but by an 
union with an object of kindred feelings, 
and equal capability for the refined plea¬ 
sures of the soul !** he exclaimed, pas¬ 
sionately interrupting her, and c^sping 
the hand that reposed on his arm. 

Surprised, agitated, almost over¬ 
whelmed, Isadora coldly, perhaps 
haughtily, withdrew it from his pressure. 
How often, when powerfully affected by 
afi internal sentin\^nt, do our actions 
appear to express the existence of a feel¬ 
ing directly opposite! Lord Montagilfe, 
angr^, • disappointed, and unhappy, 
immediately withdrew his grasps bt)wed, 
spoke something by way of apology, and 
slowly continued his walk. 

What a change appenrecf in*his coun¬ 
tenance ! A few moments since, and it 
was irradiatM with the lustre of power¬ 
ful intellect/and high feeling : now, 
it was immoveably cold, and tranquil 
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'r^ven to apathy* It appeared as if a mist 
had suddenly obscured the brilliancy of 
the sun and of the heavens; as if 
gloom had displaced joy, and darkness 
succeeded to mid-day. 

Isadora distressed, and anxiously de¬ 
sirous of recalling an action, the effect 
of absolute unconsciousness, was also 
mortified at the careless indifference with 
which Lord Montague scarcely retained 
the arm that still reposed on "his : gently 
and. silently she withdrew it. 

It is certainly oppressively hot,4his 
morning; I am not surprised that you 
find it so,” said Lord Montague calmly, 
affecting to place her action to the ac¬ 
count of the heat. 

Could she have penetrated his Inmost ^ 
heart at that moment, how different a 
man would have been displayed to her. 

His wTiole soul was occupied, by that 
sentiment which unnerves the hero, and 
animates the coward; wfiich humbles 
the haughty and elevates the low ; 
which warms the cold, and blazes like a; 

c 3 . . 
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devouring fire in the heart of the enthu¬ 
siastic ; before which, every other 
earthly consideration sinks into the insig- 
nificance of an atom : without which 
life is a wilderness, the gayest scene a 
desert j with it, the wildest spot that’ 
ever deformed the face of ,nature, 
heaven! which flourishes in the most 
barren tracts; and which requires no 
culture to bring it to maturity. A plant, 
whose, blosloms even the deadly breath 
oC the simoom cannot blast ! A flower, 
whpse are rendered vivid by a 

sun of its,own* A fairy paradise, which 

( 

no ckcumstances. can ever de¬ 

prive' of Jta beauty, and where deaflh 
never enters. 

And this powerful sentiment engrossed 
the> heart of him, who never,, never 
harboured a light* thought of lom! 

JBut Lord Montague writha^d under 
tliat powerful agony, which is attendant 
on love alonet 

c 

• Another content had disclosed the 
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whole of liis hejut to IsadoTRs;another 
moment had irrevocably engaged him 
to her, or had separated them for ever I 
He was about to throw himself on her 
mercy — to confess his doubts, his 
fears, and his hopes; and lihe had , 
chilled his ardour, had thrown his feel¬ 
ings back on himself; and* lest the first 
repulse should not sufficientlyii have de¬ 
clared this, had relinquished^ hb support¬ 
ing arm, a support, which even a casual 
acquaintance might authorise! 

Then he recollected the lajbter part of 
the Bishop’s letter^ whiplvbad alluded to 
the struggle between Isadora’s love and 
her pride: — “ YeS ; the conflict has 
terminated ! She has been victorious; 
and I am the Mcrifice! it soi 

Proud, lovely victor, enjoy tby triumpli, 

I 

and be it so /*’ 

Lord' Montague resumed bis general 
manner. They passed a laurel-tree, 
clearly reflected, the-^SlUOotb watery 
mirror that laved its ro0t% , This place,” 
said he, “ is the epitome‘Of those bles?^ 

c 4 
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ings which peace ought to give j and the 
laurel proudly flourishes in the midst of 
it: 


* C*est un champ fortune, Tamour de la nature: 

^ La guerre avoit long-temps respect^ les tr4sors 
' Dont Flore et les ziphyrs embellijssaient ces 

* bords. 

* Au milieu des horreurs des discordes civiles, 

Les berg^ de ces lieux coulaient des |ourf: 

* tranquilles^ 

< Prot^g€s par ie ciel et par leur pauvret^, 

* Ils semblaient des soldats braver Tavidit^, 

< £t s6us leurs toits de chaume^ k Pabri des 

* alarmeSy 

* N’entendaient point le bruit des tambours et des 

< armes/’* 

“ It is a fine picture,” said Mils Ar- 
gyle, with an air of abstraction; “ your 
lordship appears fully to appreciate the 
blessings of peace.^^ 

I should abhor myself if I did not. 
There must be frenzy in the heart of 
that man, w^io ^^can prefer war for itself 
alone. It is necessary and valuable only 
it secures tfie blessings of peace. la 
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the most brilliant success, it ought never 
to be forgotten, that it is the most dire¬ 
ful curse sent by Heaven to punish the 
transgressions of mankind 

“ Mercy,^’ said Miss Argyle, endea¬ 
vouring to pursue the subject^ M is the 
sweetest flower that blooms in . the con¬ 
queror’s wreath: it is more- durable 
than the laurel, and has the beauty and 
fragrance of the plant of peace. 

“ A disposition to be meroiful, in the 
midst of slaughter, can be displayed 
with as little utility as a stalk of lavender 
flourishing in the Great Desert. It ex¬ 
ists, indeed: but, alas! in the throng of 
battle, when Death .multiplies himself 
into iijgnity, and sits on every sword 
that blazes there, Mercy may sink deep 
into the heart, but it is impossible to 
exercise it. The hand of man-is lifted 
agdinst lyian; the strife is that of death 
and victory!” 

“ It is astonishing that ^terans speak 
of their campaigift, and of the number 
of their slaughtered enenrfes, with tiie. 
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calmness self-applause which I have 
frequently observed in them.*' • 

“ They charge the homieide^ on their 
profession, whilst they monopolize all 
the credit due to approved courage. 
Have they never reminded, you of the 
Mohamedan parable? Mussulmans be¬ 
lieve that,, at the last day^ their prophet 
shall enquire concerning the manner in 
which they have spent their time; by 
what means they acquired their wealth, 
and how they employed it; how they 
exercised their bodies, and what use 
they made of the abilities that had been 
given to them. Every one will endea- 
vour to lay his evi} deeds on another, no 
that a dispute will arise,; even |^tween 
the sQul and the body. The soul will 
say, * My body I received from thee, for 
tliou createdst me without a hand to 
< lay hold with, a. foot to walk c with,' an 
‘ eye to see with, or an understanding to 
‘ apprehend‘^with,^ till I came and en- 
‘ tered into tbia bod/^ therefore, punish 
^ ‘ it eternalfyf but deliver me.' *— The 
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body, on the' other hand, will apfologizb 
thus: —‘ Th6u 6reate’<lst ^ stock , 

‘ of wood, having iiekhef^' hand’ that I 
‘ could lay bold with, nor f6ot that I 
‘ could walk i^th, till thfe ^Ul, likts b. 

‘ ray of light, entorod into me, and ihy 
‘ tongue began to speak^ my eye to see, 

‘ and my foot to walk; therefore, pu- 

* nish it eternally, but deliver me.* — 
They will be answered in the following 
parable : — ‘A certain king, having a 
‘ pleasant garden, in which were ripe 
‘ fruits, set two persons to keep it, one 
‘ of whom was blind, "and' the other 
‘ lame; the former*not being able to see 
‘ the fruit, nor the latter to gather it. 

‘ The^lame man, however, seeing the 

' * fruit, persuaded the blind man to take 

* him upon his shoulders, and’ by that 

‘ means he easily gathered the fruit, , 
‘ which* thpy divided between them. 

‘ The lord of the garden comii^ some 
‘ time after, and enquirjsag after his 
‘ fruit, each began, to exouscf himself; 

‘ the blind man said he no eyes to» 

c 6 
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‘ see'with j and the lame man, that he 
^ * had no feet to approach the tree. But 

* the king, ordering the lame man to be 

* set on the blind, passed sentence on, 
‘ and punished them both.^ — In the 
earlier part of my life, Miss Argyle, I 
was a soldier j then 

* Little of this grelt world could I speak, 

* More than pertains to feats of broils and battles.' 

Miss Argyle hoped that he would pur¬ 
sue this subject j —» she was disappoint¬ 
ed ; he always carefully avoided egot- 
izing; — if unavoidably compelled to 
speak of himself, his*sentences had very 
little accent, and he said what was re¬ 
quire in as few words as possible. Lord 
Montague never condescended to at-> 
tract attention by much action : he con¬ 
sidered ah afiectation of gesture unpar¬ 
donable, and he knew that it ia always 
perceptible. The most consummate af- 
fectatiori never resembles nature j it is 
harsh, stifle ^wd unattractive j it never 
,imposes on tr petson of much observa- 
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tion, and rarely succeeds with the mul¬ 
titude, To cultivate and refine what 
nature has given to us, is allowable ^nd 
indispensable; to affect what we have 
not, is contemptible and absurd, A man 
who excels in many things, is cor^^ioiis 
that his pretensions to fame arc suf¬ 
ficient to obtain it, without the humility 
of simulation. To simulate, is always to 
liumble ourselves: it implies a convic¬ 
tion, that we want something essentially 
necessary to reputation; and since we 
cannot attain it openly and honourably, 
we must adopt subterfuge and hypo¬ 
crisy. • 

Lord Montague spoke on those sub¬ 
jects which might naturally be supposed 
• most agreeable to Miss Argylf. He 
did.not, with obtrusive and oppressive 
pedantry, compel into his service learned 
dogmas, and suffer them to. burst on her, 
in one vast eruption. He threw out an 
idea in a manner simple a|id unpretend¬ 
ing. If her mind seized it, and purjsued 
it yet farther, he entered oSi it diffu^ely,^ 
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aijd always dismissed it exactly at the 
pcoper moment. 'Learning is -certainly 
admirable, but it is most charming in the 
drapery of taste. A painter admires the 
muscles of the human body, but he ne¬ 
ver, for a moment, wishes that the ab¬ 
sence of the “ fleshly veil*' would render 
them more perceptible. 

“ War is a subject ill adapted to this 
scene,'* resumed Lord Montague. “ We 
should speqjk rather of the delights of 
Eden." 

“ Of the melody of the ang'el Israfil, 
and of the di^dne harmony proceeding 
fiotn tlie clashing of the golden-bodied 
trees of the Mussidmanfs heaven!" added 
Miss Aigyle. “ I would not introduce 
such subject in the most delicious 
scene in the universe, if I wished to re- 
ceive pleasure from the prospect itself. 
Visions so splendid give a vapid appear•» 
unce to the most pleasing realities; the 
languid eye rejects the beauties of the 
real world, for the splendour of the ideal. 
Tliey are lik^^.|he white almond blossom- 
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iiig on naked branches, ‘—rendering de¬ 
ficiency * more perceptible, by placing 
before our imagination what is possi¬ 
ble/^ 

** There are some scenes, however, 
which cannot lose, and may gain, by the 
most splendid contrast; such, perhaps, 
as those shared by two that love equally 
and eternally. Solitude is generally, I 
think, unfavourable to external impres¬ 
sions. Is it not true, that 


^ If solitude succeed tp grief, 

‘ Release from pain is slight belief; 

^ The vacant bosom’sVildemess ^ 

' Might thank the pang that made it less. 

‘ We loathe what none are left to share — 
‘ Even bliss —’twere woe alone to bear; 

‘ The heart once left thus desolate, 

* Must Ry at last for ease — to hate. 

* It is as if the dead could feel 

‘ The icy worm around them steal, 

^ And shudder, as the reptiles creep, 

‘ To revel o’er their rotting sleep, 

‘ Without the power to scare Away 
‘ The bold consumers of their clay! 
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* It is as if the desart-bird^ 

‘ Whose beak unlocks her bosom stream, 

* To still her famish’d nestlings* scream ; 

‘ Nor mourns a life to them transferr’d; 

* Should rend her rash devoted breast, 

‘ And find them flown her empty nest, 

‘ The keenest pangs the wretched find 

* Are rapture to the dreary void — 

‘ The leafless desart of the mind — 

* The waste of feelings unemployed.-— 

* Who would be doom’d to gaze upon 
‘ A sky without a cloud or sun ? 

‘ Less hideovs far the trumpet’s roar, 

‘ Than ne’er to brave the billows more — 

‘ Thrown, when the war of winds is o’er, 

‘ A lonely wreck on fortune’s shore, 

. ‘ ’Mid sullen calm, and silent bay, 

‘ Unseen to drop by duR decay; — 

* Better to sink beneath the shock 

< Than moulder piecemeal on the rock ! — 

“ It is'not probable, Miss Argyle,"’ con¬ 
tinued Lord Montague, with melancholy 
earnestness, “ that ^ou should ever feel 
how deeply these surpassing Jines speak 
to the heart: he only who has felt this 
desolateness, ^’hose energies have been 
benumbed hy^ it, can appreciate their 
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full force. God grant, madam, that 
the sky which canopies your head, may 
never be that witliout a cloud or 
sun,’ — that you may never have cause 
to ‘ thank that pang’ which only proves 
to the wretch on whom it is inflicted, 
that he can feel, and be wounded by 
it!” 

They reached the house: Lord 
Montague sighed profoundedly, and Isa¬ 
dora, melancholy and unhappy, sought 
her apartment. 
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CHAP. III. 

** But inbovn wortli that fortune can’t control, 
New-strung and stifFer bent her softer soul. 

The heroine assumed the v/oman’s place, 
Confirmed her mind and fortified her face.” 

Dhydbn. 

Days passed on, Lord Montague had 
resumed his, usual manner, and his 
habitual attention to Miss Argyle. Yet 
every hour strengthened the impression 
each had received of the other* 

“ Lord Montague,” said Lady Anne 
de Bcirgh to Miss Argyle, “ is the only 
man I ever knew who towers in such 
, evident and almost incredible superiority 
over others, without being generally 
disliked.” 

“ He is oindeed an extraordinary 
being,” said Miss Argyle, sighing; 
u “ every one who knows him must be 
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aware of the impossibility of doing jus¬ 
tice by description to the rapidity of his 
thoughts, which • glance, like lightning, 
from object to object, remote as the sun 
from the earth ; — to the quickness of his 
conceptions, the justness and accuracy 
of his remarks, the elegance, the faci¬ 
lity, and the perspicuity of his elo¬ 
quence; and the patient, but never- 
oppressive dignity of his silence. These 
are qualities which distinguish hiiu so 
remarkably from all others, and which 
elevate him so high above their level. 
In all he says, either* the grandeu^ 
of his soul, or t&e brilliancy of his 
genius is displayed.* He converses on 
the most important subjects; with the 
ease of a man to whom nothing Appears 
difficult. And he discusses trifles with 
a playful dignity, which seems to elevate 
the sub}ect,to hisdevel, and'to give it an 
impressiveness of which it was nevei* 
before imagined capable.”* 

“ You panegyrize con amarey** said 
Lady Anne, half smiling, h*alf astonished. 
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“ Simply with justice, my dear Lady 
Anne,’’ returned Miss Argyle; “ it is 
impossible to speak of a character like 
Lord Montague’s with indifference. It 
would be as impracticable for a woman 
to converse on such a subject with cold¬ 
ness, as for an Englishman to mention 
Magna Charta or the Bill of Rights with¬ 
out enthusiasm. We must admire Lord 


Montague ; admiration is a tiibute due 
to hlim. In the unhappy afiair of Mr. 
Grosvenor, his character has been dis¬ 
played in action. Every thing he under¬ 
takes, appears "effected by magic. Im¬ 
possibilities vanish "at his voice; diffi- 
cuities, at his toueh, crumble into dust: 
and facility seems to have personified 
itself, and to hover continually over 
him.” 


Miss Argyle coloured deeply; she 
had inadvertently betrayed more minute 
observance of Lord Montague, than was 
consistent With the indifference with 
which her pride demanded that the world 
cshould suppose she regarded him. And 
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the idea that she would become an object 
of pity — of pity to the world-— was at¬ 
tended by a pang*scarcely less acute than 
that which the convictiort of his indiffer¬ 
ence continually inflicted on her. 

For every hour she passed in the 
society of Lord Montague contributed 
to confirm and to strengthen her prefer¬ 
ence ; and with her love — as his perfec¬ 
tions became more perceptible to. her, 
as his high talents were more admired by 
her, as the pre-eminence of his mind was 
more completely displayed*—increased 
her persuasion of^the impossibility of 
her ever attaching him exclusively. Biit 
Lord Montague kne'^ not the sleepless 
agony of her nights, the bitter tears she 
shed in solitude, that recklessiless of 
all that had used to interest her, which 
can spring from no source but the misery 
of the heart; the darkness of the future 
that appeared to her, the gloom of the 
grave, the prison of madness, or the 
sternness of apathy! Jle' "saw her 
|)looming, brilliant, and happy: intov 
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leiriible<is that sickness of heart induced 
by the necessity of shrouding the worm 
that gnaws Hvithin, by the smile of indif¬ 
ference or the laugh of gaiety. 

Desirous that that sentiment should 
be impervious to Lady Anne, which it 
were madness to think that one indivi¬ 
dual suspected, Miss Argyle arose with 
assumed calmness, ancf, on pretence of 
seeking a book, quitted the apartment. 

Lady Anne was soon absorbed in me¬ 
ditation, but not on her friend, not 
on Lord Montague; no, dearer and 
more intimate interests engrossed her; —. 
Grosvenor^s yet existing engagements to 
herself; his subseqfUent engagement to 
Lady Jane Lorn; the debnquency of 
that femily; and the still deep interest 
the manner in which he spoke of Lady 
Jane evinced he felt in her —. by turns 
occupied her attention. 

It appeared to her, for she had never 
heard the wfiole affair detailed, that 
Grosvener** present melancholy arose 
from the conflict between his passion for 
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Lady Jan9^ and his pity fpr her own 
evident unbappinessi of which he was 
obviously the cause, —.that pity height¬ 
ened too by a sense of honour^ which 
seemed imperatively toiprescribe the path 
he was to pursue. 

Lady Anne .had imbibed a portion of 
Miss Argyle’shaughty contempt of jpi %: 
fily from him she loved so hopelessly 
and so well, was humiliating beyond 
every other consideration. . To become 
his wife only from his pity and scrupu¬ 
lous honour:—far, far better to live in 
the solitaiy gloom of celibacy for ever. 

This conviction, Ifad scarcely, arisen in 
the mind of Lady Anne, wlien Grosvenor 
entered the apartment 

The train of ideaaJn which she had 
indulged, had given additional brightness 
to her large and languishingly dark” 
eyes. A deep carnation flushed a cfae^ 
to which it had long been a stranger, 
and imparted Are to acount(^nanoc# which 
the finest droopii^ eyedids^ in the world 
generally shaded with iiiefting softness.; 
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It was not to the Tudor union of com¬ 
plexion that Lady Anne owed her love¬ 
liness ; for her’s was -deep as jf it had 
glowed under the touch of a tropical 
sun. And never, perhaps,"* had its beauty 
been so apparent as at this moment. 

Grosvenor looked at her for an instant 
with melancholy eaniestness; but chiding 
his gaze, he rapidly withdrew it, and 
prepared to quit the apartment. 

The voic6 of Lady Anne retained him. 
“ Mr. Grosvenor — stay, 1 request you, 
a few minutes 

The carnatidn was more vivid, and the 
fire of the eye more determined. The 
elevation of her biws also contributed 
to give her Miss Ar^yle’s cast of coun- 
tenan^fe; and the dignified composure of 
her expression awed, whilst it astonished 
Grosvei|or. 

’^Ije motioned him to be seated. He 
obeyed. Her voice, for an instant, 
trembled > but gradually recovered its 
usual tone, or was elevated into one more 
forcible. 
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I am concerned, Mr. CTrosvenor,** 
she began, to observe, that my pre¬ 
sence always appeUrs to excite disi|p*ee- 
able assooiations in your tnindt and 
that, cohsequently, you arealwayv eager 
to escape from it:” 

I^ady Anne paused, rather to rOgaip 
her voiOe, than in es^pectatidn of Any re¬ 
ply from Groavetror.^, He sat sSOnctiand 
embarrassed. 

** My obs^vation, Mr. Gioevenor,^ 
she resumed, ** has not been ^x^ndoed^to 
a day or to a 'The^bom of<your 

countenalice/ has’ be^vapparentto 
me. 1 am anxioxis to dissipette tiiat 
gloom. 1 think l^do not deoeife* mys^ 
when I believe that i am perfbi^y ac¬ 
quainted with the cause' of it, 
you frst became m actoron thibdbpatve 
of the world, you looked amunddbr an 
object to 'whom you mi^t impait yaw 
feelings; on whose ai)betim^3^mn* beaiRt. 
could anclioi*; whbse'lpnticni&tibmw 
elevate your enjoyments^ ai|d alle^atG' 
your cares; and whose tenderness and 

VOL. III. o 
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soothings would relieve your toil, and 

t 

recompense the severity of your public 
exertions^ I was thafbeing, Grosvenor: 
— /was selected by yoi^<^nd I taught 
myself to believe^ that benc^brth my 
happiness or misery was irrevocably de¬ 
pendent on your's. 

/ * Alto! Grosvenor, you were scarcely 
more diiceived when ysou imagined that 
you had found in me that beii^$ on whom 
you were to depend for felicity; for 
whom yo^ would hk content to endure 
all the imsfoftuhes mcidental to huma¬ 
nity; andwilh Wljpai joy was to receive 
a brighter tint, and misfortune was to be 
diadowed into invisibility! 

mu not ym imf^ne^ all thi$ 
GnhsvenocR. The houts when this vision 

I 

OGcupied«ii2s^':are to me * the morning-* 
star of memory.’ Their bloom and 
their loveliness yet bve in my remem- 
braiice^ end foough that brilliant period 
waslnrtftiieilcdasivemeteornf a moment, 
ve were lu^on^dous of, its fleetingness; 
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— we shared, we enjoyed the prospect, 
and we were happy 

“ Anne, — Lady Anne,—dearest La¬ 
dy Anne,*' be^n Grosvenor. 

Suffer me to proceed: ~ I need not 
recall to your mind, the event which se¬ 
parated us at Bath. 1 am not going to 
apologise in any manner least of all, 
to you ~ for the pride which dictated my 
refusal of you at that place. jQros\ enor, 
you condescended :to imposture; and 
though it deprived you of your natural 
brightness, instead of ^knd^uyour artifi¬ 
cial brightness, you ^et j^served hunn- 
liation. . ' j * . * . 

‘‘ You wer6 offended, and I 
but let that pass: we met again} again 
we inhaled the balmy breath 'of vha]^ 
pinesa; and then our engi^ement^ was 
formed.” ' ^a i 

Lady ^ Anrte paused^ for lan ^^stant ^ 
she dashed away a^eat that be 

restrained ;f but recoire]an|^fimsdf by a 
powerful efflirt/ *? 

D ® 
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. ... The^dark of hei? ‘eye, 

f 

At once took a dtitker» a heavenlicr dye 

itilil she r^umed. ^ 

Of the present state, of my own 
feelings I will say nothing. I did not, 
Mr. Grosvenor, Solicit your attention, 
that I might speak of tAysOlf. I desire, 
3ir, neither your compassion nor your 
adnSiration* I am not going to harangue 
on aentihient, or to declaim on duly: 
it is my purpose to 'te\itve ;you^ on no 
otheraut)gect; Ad%v / fw ^hudow qfaclam 

" r 'Of^ my dwil feelings, then, I will 
not speak. Your’s, I know, are changed. 
‘Youvhavfe discoMe^ed an: object more 
Worthy;of yoter love; whose superior 
tkldnftiand aeCOmpHUiineiits irnord nearly 
aammilate^wilh your own;' ^ Can any thing 
be more natural dr more ratidnal than 
that, tinder such'^circumstances, yqu 
6hoadd\ tegjeb the precipitancy of ^at 
earUer ehfdb^ 'Which, fmm^our sense 
of honour, feemstobind yon^o hhother P 
—» Hence arises ydiir uneasiness. 
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Though the entbusi^tic and pas-^ 
sionate ardour .witlj,which you^ once re¬ 
garded me has subsided, your.be^rt etiU 
retains the twe of it. 

Love and i^cuf; a^e, opposed iiii 
your bosom ^ and their cotrflict jjendo^s 
you miser^” , , , - - . 

. Lady AQpe’s.,q^t^:^ce.. vcp^. 

were ^afiectedi at .mome^^..by. m- 
usually deyatpdi?n4,m^anch^;£|ptne^ 
The slow mot^ou oLh«^ eye; 

the loog ebpn la^s, e^st.r^pg^up a. 


brow arched as .the ,bgw^j^l^ea]g^},%? 
loose curls. (^11%sof^.l)|beii.haij|f^ upw. 
shading her forehqa^, and. now .paili^ 
and di^laying. ite jh^uty i^g^ve a 


tufi^: loy.diness ^hat.wjas.j,,a^n^t)ly 

adapted-to the situ^ion if^wb;^ 
phiced. r, III; penetrate psyejjQ^f hfgft 
—never h^ bp see® her. SO^;at^?iW^V®*y- 
beautiful,. .ppyei:, J|>ad he hejt.w 

eloquent, .^,.be.yif;itohu)g]y^ctighifiQd* 

Ihe bittemesfi, of ^q,spidfc 

bein^ wbp^e enfduufdipg ipdiience, .whqee 

powerful and,.4utful.. faspinatipps, had. 
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inflicted a pang on her who lived only 
for his happiness —had, perhaps, divided 
them for ever! 

“ Grosvenor,” she resumed, “ I 
would terminate this conflict — I would 
reconcile these contending sentiments; 
they result from a false estimate of my 
character and my wishes. My aim is 
your happiness, and you do me injustice, 
if you suppose, 1 would hesitate to make 
any sacrifice, that might conduce to it. 
Since can constitute your felicity, 

sihce you prefer being indebted to an^ 
other for it—I do not entreat, I com- 
H^D'faa, Sir, to leave me! In this in- 
stkncO I claim to be sole arbitress. Do 
you 'suppose, that I would restrain the 
flre^bm of JrOur choice? Do you sup¬ 
pose, ^at J shall appeal to your justice, 
ytrtif honour, and await the triumph of 
these feelings over your affections, pas¬ 
sion, heart ? Do you atippose, that I 
should be skrisfied a pre-eminence 

I > * 

granted to mb by these cold sentiments 
conly? Obi not' you 'cannot err so 
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Widely! It is I, who have been mistaken, 
and your conduct is but the result of that 
mistake. I was weak to intrust my hap¬ 
piness to the steerage of so youthfyl, so 
inexperienced a pilot: no wonder that 
when he had gained strength, and power, 
and energy from weathering the rougher 
gales that disturb life’s ocean, he des¬ 
pised the conduct of so humble a vessel; 
and sought to be helmsman to one more 
gallantly trimmed, and whose weight 
and consequence might render his safe 
guidance of her more important, more . 
necessary, and more datable. Waste 
not your thoughts £hen, Gjposvenor, on 
this humbler sloop, whose own sails will 
be sufficient to waft her to some port; but, 
oh! for your own happiness, pilot well 
that majestic vessel that sails so pr^dly; 
she would be grounded in a sea, in which 
the other might press on with safety! 

“ Whilst 1 pity, and,^ as. far as regards 
myself, disdain the struggle that con¬ 
vulses you, 1 cannot but^ admire t|ie 
feelings that prompt it. 1 know, that 

D 4 
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you would pi;el‘er death to dishonour j 
hut your judgment is not infallible, and 
the conviction that the heart is not to 

♦ 4 

be controlled, is not new to me* And 
you would not dare^ Grosvenor, to 
tender rne 21 , heart that owned another 
sovereign? To what shQul4 I owe it? 
'Xo jusfke? My doolaration. that our en- 
gaigement i$ and void« now, and for 
ever^ supersedes her claims! To pity ? 
I despise it^,reject it indignantly! Do not 
suppose thal; jpy energies are young as 
my ye^u^s; the, experience, the trials, 
th# events of a; few months, have given 
them ^:inat 4 rity^ dhd if they are to 
wither soQlier fort.their premature ripe- 
nciSi ^ Grpsvenor, is not the 

hotwl^To immir? Is it not possible, 
tha^ hi-the^ mteccowe of> society, I too 
m^bihave entered the sphere of a being, 
whose Mibarecter, elevated «and grand, 
0 ^ d?ep regret for 

my: ^eeriyi enfelgement to v,yeurself?, I 
appeal,' Gfosvenor, yout feelings os a 
whetherl^bispossibility did not exist? 
Foil cannot-*-woman, only, can — feel, 
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that a first mifortunate attachment* is 
never to be succeeded by ano^er: her 
heart is like the food of the Brahminfii 
to be despised and cast away, when 
touched by another than by him, who, by 
being the first to affect it, became its 
hallowed divinity for ever. And if the 
conviction that you love another, G^s- 
venor, proves to me a weakness in you,' 
tlie existence of which I did not suspect, 
at least it was a ^weakness qf your ruuMre^ 
and not a derelictiotijrom honourj — Ho¬ 
nour demanded from you only an open 
and Jionourable avowal of the change, 
time and circumstances had, wrou^t in 
you; honour demanded, that you should 
dispel, in a moment^ the vision that ho¬ 
vered round me, and awake me tft thtf 
reality of my situation. You' did ®ot 
act thus; and * therein 'you have of¬ 
fended.* • 

Did you think, Mr. Groaveynor/' 
continued Lady Anne^ sn^ling 
nantly, “ that I should endeavour to 
trude myself perpetually on your notice, 

D 5 
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follow you like an injured ghost, or seek 
the world’s commiseration by loudly 
lamenting your incorfstapcy ? I entreat 
you to know me better; if I do not 
venerate your character, I at least re¬ 
spect the motives which detain yon 
near me, and there is no earthly reason, 
why I should not be ^our friend'* ^ 
■Cxrosvenor was deadly pale; for the 
last few minutes he had buried his face 
in his hands; he now raised it; his eyes 
swam in ^ill the painful brightness of 
tears. Lady Anne observed him, and 
resumed; — 

t. 

** Nay, Grosvenor, pity not me; con¬ 
sider, for a moment, how much happier is 
my present situation in being enabled 
by my resignation of you to contribute 
to your felicity, than if our engagement 
had been completed;—if I had been 
united to you only to witness the agony, 
the sufferings, your separation from the 
object of ydur maturer choice would 
hatufally on you. You could not 
have blinded me to the' reality of your 
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situation: not only are the eyes of 
her who loves quick in discovering, the 
minutest sensation that affects her ob« 
ject—£ind to have loved you would 
have been equally my duty and my 
choice — but you are bad at deception j 
for, believe me, your heart is ill calcu¬ 
lated to pourtray a sentiment it doea not 
feel. It would have been impossible, 
that you should regard me otherwise 
than as the only obstacle wliich had pre¬ 
vented your enjoyments ; whilst .fancy 
would have painted, in the most attraotive 
and brilliant colours, th*^ beauties, the 
graces, and the perfections of that being 
you had resigned. * 

Grosvenor,” said Lady Anne^ rising 
with dignity, and extending hef hand, 
displaying in that attitude the inimitable 
proportions of her form, “ I would again 
see you happy, 1 would again witness 
your gaiety illuming that circle which is 
blest with your society, ^o then to the 
chosen object of your love *, and if, 
perchance, she is aware of my existence^i 

D 6 
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and of njy plaims on you ; if these con¬ 
victions have inflicted on her the agony 
ij^^ep^able from them, relieve her, 
restoi:e.her to happiness: tell her that 
Anne de Burgh resigns you^ that for 
her, you are at this moment free, free 
as air,^ uiashackled as the bird who 
skjflaa, the wave, or sings at, the gate of 
he^yenl Be happy: if the prayer of 
afl^tion may hope to ascend on high, 
you 'svill be blest, even beyond the sum¬ 
mit of the bliss of mortality 1” 

Ai^ne — Anne de Burgh — Lady 
Anne~ loved !•— dearest! — hear me — 
pity me—hear me*for a moment,’* ex- 
daimed Grosvenor^ almost inarticulately. 

But l^a4y Anne.found that the spell, 
which ^had imparted courage and sup¬ 
ported j:esolution, was dissolved. Her 
eyes swam in tears; her lips trembled 
and were pale; a thousand pplses beat at 
her heart Disengaging her hand from 
his pressure, signed from him with 
the heroic, 8el|’-devoted air of that Spartan 
pluitron, who commanded her son, eitlier 
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to bring back his shield froipv |he battle^ 
or to be carried back upon it, . ' 

Grosvenor appeared instantly aes^^^d 
— lone his hopes blighted hik“ va¬ 
cillation punished — and his separation 
from Lady Anne eternal. The unequi¬ 
vocal assurance of her preference, on 
which he had formerly insisted, had in¬ 
deed been given j but that event, which 
he had intended should be the date of 
his happiness, had becoine a* consumma¬ 
tion of misery. He was separated^ from 
a being who loved him with ardour, and 
for himself alone: he hkd proved that 
his fortune, and the advantages which 
his connection would produce to her 
family, were the sole ties that attached 
Lady Jane Lorn to him. He htid wit-* 
nessed the devotion of one, equal to 
himself in rank, transcendant in beauty, 
and possessing an elevation of soul, the 
attainment of which was impossible to 
Lady Jane, by reason of Abe intricacies 
of her character. Never ^^efore had the 
two been so completely contrasted^ 
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never had Lady Anne been displayed in 
SO briUidnt a light j never had Lady Jane 
sunk into such a depth t)f shade. 

^ ‘‘ No, dear Lady Anne,” he exclaimed 
mentally, “it is not only woman who 
can feel that a first unfortunate attach¬ 
ment is never to be succeeded by an¬ 
other ; — man, too, can love but once ; — 
and however the delusions of fancy may, 
at different periods, affect him, when his 
heart has once found its home, whatever 
may be its occasional lapses, it will yet 
recur to the one object whom it loved; — 
to the being who alone can elevate it to 
the sublimest happiness, or plunge it into 
the profoundest misery.” 

The conviction, that he was still dear 
to Lady Anne, gleamed for a moment 
over the darkness of his future pros¬ 
pects; but, alas! it only displayed to 
him more clearly the horrors attending 
his apostacy. 
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Some have, at first for wits, then critics past— 
Turned authors next, and proved plain fools at 
last.’* Pope. 

Lady Anne carefully avoided Gros- 
venor. With unwearied assiduity he en¬ 
deavoured to attract her attention, but 
all his efforts were successless. . Lady 
Anne had discovered the path which 
pride and delicacy bade her to pursue; 
and it was not the sight of the depression 
of the man who ha*d injured her, that 
could induce her t6 swerve from it. 

“ You act, Lady Anne,” swd Miss 
Argyle, “ with a dignity and firmness 
that ought always to distinguish the fe¬ 
male chai^cter. Believe me, at this 
moment I venerate you and the more 
so, because, perhaps, I feel acutely tlie 
peculiar embarrassment |md cruelty of" 
your situation. I avow that I dislike 
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"^igdy Jane Lorn j but this prejudice will 
8Q ijompletely blind me. I confess, that 
gunjappears to me talented, brilliant, 

J dazzling beyond women in general , 
^^en beyond those in the higher walks 
of life. These talents, this brilliancy, 
attracted and fascinated Grosvenor^ it 
was scarcely possible that one so young, 
and thrown too continually within their 
sphere^ should escape them ; and trust 
me, Lady Anne, unless she has been a 
defaulter from principle, their influence 
must be eternal.^^ 

“ I feel that it must,” replied Lady 
Anne.. ** I confess to you, my dear 
Miss Argyle, that it was long before I 
could bring my mind to argue dispas¬ 
sionately on this point. When I did 
gain sufficient calmness, delicacy, pride, 
honour, imperatively, prescribed my path. 
Htmhk I allow myself j I hope I am, 
nevertheless, too elevated to enter the 
lists with any woihan, who may be the 
subseqttent preference of my. lover. I 
would not restrict the freedom of his 
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choice; but I consider that he owes it to 
me, that fny successor shall not be infe¬ 
rior to myself; aijd I demand from him 
an immediate avowal of the alteration in 
his sentiments.** 

“ On this point, your judgment is my 
own,** returned Miss Argyle 5 “I would 
abhor, I would shi^n that indelicate, con¬ 
temptible, unfeminine character, who 
woul^ persecute a lover to fulfil his en¬ 
gagement with her from a principle of 
justice^ which the feeling of his heart, 
could never sanction. It would be pre¬ 
sumptuous, perhaps, in me, to censure 
the verdicts which so many of my coun¬ 
trymen have given, in fictions for breach 
of promise of marriage. I am not an 
advocate for the levity of phaiacter, 
which muat be inherent in that man, 
who cou^ ever subject , himself to suqh 
an action; .but there are a thousand 

tm 

circumstances to extenuate it. In ge¬ 
neral, the extrema youth the parties, 
of the defendant more particularly, at/ 
the time such engagementfiVere formed,, 
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pleads powerfully for him: with his years, 
his mind and his heart expand^ and it is 
highly improbable that^the object of ju¬ 
venile passion should possess those pow- 
erful qualities, his superior knowledge of 
the world demands: and it seems cruel 
and unjust, that he should be compelled 
to pay so heavy a penalty for that which 
was but imprudence and inexperience 
at most. But the woman, who suffers 
herself to Be presented to the gaze of 
the multitude, as a deserted, miserable 
wretch, praying for pity atid pecuniary 
compensation, — if it were possible, I 
would exclude her from the society of 
all for whom I was interested with scru¬ 
pulous severity. Happily, in our rank 
of life;, such instances are extremely 
rarethey are confined generally to that 
class of socfety, which we call mediocre, 
I cannot avoid saying, with«an eminent 
counsellor employed in such a cause, 
‘ Rather thdrt^uffer a sister or a daughter 
* my own fo bring suck a case under 
tfte cognizance qf a jury^ I would see 
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' her in her grave /* — What must be the 
result of a compulsive marriage? In¬ 
difference or abhorrence on the part of 
the husband; misery, perhaps faithless¬ 
ness to the very man she wronged so 
cruelly in the first instance, on the part 
of the wife.*' 

“ There appears a degree of bra* 
very, I will not cAX it cotj^age^ in Lady 
Clervaiix's elopement with I^ord Perciv^ 
Lorn; a defiance of the wcrfld'a odium 
and neglect, for which I never gave her 
credit,** said Lady Anne. , 

If such odium and* such neglect 
were, indeed, the inse{»arable attendants 
of this crime, I should imagine, that 
the accuracy of your calculations on 
Lady Clerviux's character, would have 
been proved by the result. Unfortu¬ 
nately for the welfere of i«>ciety, a di* 
vorcety maraied to her seducer, is re¬ 
ceived again into circles whence she 
ought always to be excluded. The re¬ 
spectable part of our fashicg[iable woridf 
indeed, shut their doors against her, but. 
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these characters form hy mi^ch the 
smaller portion of it -Lady Clervaux 
'^rill still ^a^soeisd^e her former 

friends -r- for yoia^need nfi^tbejtold, Lady 
Annci that tbese^were they of the lowest 
principles,—she will p^pntiauaUy meet her 
former husband in society, and always 
with civility! I hea^d Mr^ Grosvenor 
say, that it was, a¥^ertai]^C<L thatvahe and 
i^rd JPerciv^ I^^'n aije living together 
in Ireland:^ that Sir Thoaias hair obtained 
a divoroe; .and( ,tbat a: suit ^fat damages 
was pending when: he - quitted Eng¬ 
land.” ,. \ 

Giosvenor, at this tnoliicnt, entered 
with an open letter in hia hand. His 

countenance shone with happiness ; his 

* 

bright<^auid heautifuLeyes flashed rays of 
fire } and the curl of his peculiar and ini¬ 
mitably^ fine. mouth indicated no slight 
internal satisfaction. • 

<< I fear I.intrude,” he s^di .a slight 
emotion adedSed his ^usually, clear and 
tmwerful, vdic€ j ~ he inclined to 
,cede.^;r * <-V' 
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By no means,” said »Miss Argyle, 
signing to him to be seated. 

Have I your petfrifeiion^ Lady 
Anne ?” he asked, advancing slowly, and 
somewhat timidly, to that side of the 
table on which she sat. 

“ You will 'certainly take advantage 
of Miss Argyle*^,” said Lady Aisne, 
with perfect politeness*' * ' * ‘ ^ ^ ^ 

He drew a ehair near her^s^ and,: ^th 
a heightened ^omplexiou^ - » 

‘‘ I have just received a letter,from 
our common acquaintance, Surrey; if 
you will allow me to rea*d it to you, I 
think I can j^rofeise'^you some'touse- 
ment, at least.” • 

** 1 remember deriving a good deal 
from a composition of his,^ with udiich it 
was Mr. Walworth's good fortune to be 
honoured. 1 desire nothing better than 
a similar one, potp' k said 
Miss Argyle* . ? 

Grosvenor^ looked at •^^dy^^Anne ; 
she bowed assent; hes §in}led#Lft^ 
Anne shrunk from t)iat, smih» I it 
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seemed to speak of triumph, an exult¬ 
ation which, at' this moment, when her 
previous conversation with Miss Argyle 
had forcibly brought'to her recollection 
every circumstance that had occurred 
during her acquaintance with him, seem¬ 
ed peculiarly unmanly and insulting. 

Grosvenor, if he observed the more, 
than usual coldness which his smile 
had produced on her countenance, did 
not notice‘it 5 he read Surrey’s letter, 
thus s — 

_ «« Never knew such a whim in my 
Kfe, my deaf boy, as that which led 
you from England before the birth-day. 
France bad place just now ; no jollifi¬ 
cation^ all ii-la-mort; — nothing bift 
soldiers, and that Sort of capaille. 

' ^ Is the hiirly-burly done ? 

' * Is the battle lost and Won ? 

Could not exist ne^r you, for the 
world. Suppose you’ll hear many con- 
fdtfndMly* g(^d stories i‘ send them' to 
fee, iWlh ybn? ' Terribly” ih ’want of 
(Somediing new: ‘ caU’t talk mufch though, 
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now. Present fashion devilish bad for 
making one short of breathu and that 
sort of thing. Talking of good stories — 
harkye ; all a secret, though pro¬ 
mised it; nevertheless, can’f rosist the 
opportunity of obliging you, as I know 
you are hunting wanders in the strange 
animal, mam I think, you will confess, I 
send you rather a curious specimen of 
the species. i 

** You may remember a Valet I once 
had, who got into a terrible scrape at 
Genoa, and fled, frightened out of bis 
wits, into HoHand. This fellow, it seems* 

r 

after some‘tim'e, entered into the service 
of old Doctor Y—-^,4he reviewer j and 
having a good deal of leisure, — (by the 
by, 1 wish 1 had, but alwaystcosiffound- 
ediy busy, never a moment to spare; 
enough to kill a man of moderate consti¬ 
tution, I ap certain buf^ jar i was 
saying, the fellow having n good deal of 
leisure, and constant accc^ to IbeJUimi- 
nous work§hop> of the doctor, pin^e4lL^ 
such a smattering of ^the Vadfu .^l^, on 
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the old gentleman^s decease, he bravely 
resolved, to carry on the business for 
himself. Like the courage of the man, 
must confess,—^finest quality our sex 
possesses, and an admirable and certain 
mark of bur natural superiority over the 
other. The Doctor, I hear, had been 
long employed on a translation of some 
classic fellow; —bad at remembering 
the names of those antiquated people; — 
but the geViius of ’"his author having 
escaped in the process,^ the caput mor~ 
tUum only of his meaning was precipi¬ 
tated upon the' reader, after it had un- 
deigone a chan^ siibilar to that of 
• sinbke^ on becoming soot. Nevertheless, 
the Doctor was extremely partial to this^ 
sort of* amusement, and had been em¬ 
ployed half his life, like* a Lincolnshire 
wind^iniU, in grinding the mud from one 
channel'into another. My*brave valet 
ma^e hia lfeiNi^ by publishing this trans- 
lalte^ -^ 'fais bwn; and reviewing the 
ps&i'ferihatice t^mseif^'he did not^ fail to 
fpplaud Isdefits of tbb^ author, in 
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a high style of panegyric. He has lately 
succeeded in marrying a woman of some 
property; —- goodi speculation ihat •^tiot 
confined to niy ci-d&oanf^ rank- of life, 
by any means. Last week I encountered 
him by accident \— congratulated him on 
the amendment of his appearance,— a 
thing of ccprse, that, you kUow. He 
asked me, very civilly, -to do' him the 
honour to take a dinner with him. 
Rather stared at the fellow's impudence, 
at first; but a.few-red actions on thecon* 
stant rotary motion of life checked tny 
rising choler, so accepted 'his invitation. 
Good deal pleased yo3 know* and did 
not presume on my condescension, so 
that he is not altogether deficient irr na¬ 
tural sense, (il/ew.— he has thi# best 
claret I ever tasted; —change irtjrxvdne- 
merchant.) Received^^j of course, with' 
superabundaot politeness; — ciin^t qtiite 
sink the valefc His lady (who, %y the 
by, has the advantage of a&mt fivi^ahd 
twenty yeairs ovec??^her'Btejaiy;^^|l^ 
had selected her.poultry, L bdlllinefy^op 
VOL. III. E 
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the same terms that men are chosen for 
the militia, taking those only between 
eighteen and forty-five. The infernal 
woman pressed me to eat^f it with as 
much importunity, as the village Jesuit 
who sold them could possibly have used 
in persuading their purchase. A cursed 
bore, all this, worse than the mob on a 
chairing day. After dinner, thought it 
a good joke t6 enter on the topic of his 
prerffession, to which, by the by, he 
seemed nothing avers^ 

^You wonder, sir, I dare say,* said 
he, ‘ to see me exercising with Such 
success a function for which you must 
be aware I am very ill qualified.’ 1 
told him I thought it a confounded good 
thing^he had had courage sufficient to 
engage in it, —nevertheless, warcertainly 
surprised to find him a REViBwiaR! The 
feHow laughed heartily—^cursedly vul¬ 
gar and plebeian, — begged my pardon, 
and began td explain^ verbatim, thus: 

*• ^Whenpld big-wig gave up business,’ 
said he, alluding to the decease of the 
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doctor, * I unddfsTbood ill what manner 
to proceed, nearly as well as did any of* 
my cotemporaries.* Indeed, our aystem 
is very sihipll. I seldom say any thing 
concerning a book, either for or i^ainst, 
without being first paid by one party or 
the other. It seems natural for a critic 
to prey upon an author, ^though there 
has sometimes been a melancholy in¬ 
stance of our quarrelling aiij^ongst our¬ 
selves, and, like lobsters in a basket, 
endeavouring to ^ite off the claws of 
each other. 

“ ‘ When an^ author waits upon me, I 
present him* with this volume, which 
contains a collection of complimentary 
critiques, rising gradually above each 
other, according to their different prices. 
Thus you see, that this one, for instanee, 
which only tJoUgratulates the authc^ * on 
hanumg treated^a difflcidt sul^ect mth 
ness^ (md fully justified ihe^ opm&n the 
pubUc had firmed qf Ais is ofely 

marked S\l ; whilst tins, whifeh of 
‘ genms, ddep research ani 'periipicuetts 

E 2 
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argument^^ is marked 81. Here is one 
which relates to poetical performances, 
and compares the aifthor to ‘ HomeVy 
Virgily DantCy Miltoriy of Shahspearey 
and declares his genius to rival the high¬ 
est efforts in existence 'y this is marked 
121. ThjP author has only to make his 
choice, pay his fee, and in due season 
forth comes my opinion. If I am em¬ 
ployed to run down the work, I have a 
set of old jests on the^si^hject, which I 
revive as the occasion demands, and by 
interlarding them occasionally with a 
Latin s.crap, I contrive often to mix up a 
pill very unpleasant to the palate of the 
author; when ‘ very possibly I know 
little or nothing about his subject. 

“ With regard to voyages and travelsy 
f adopt another plan. I make all my 
^^s$ertions in the first person;—a fly upon 
the map does not pass over rivers, seas, 
and mountains, with more ease; and 
when it is my province to contradict the 
author, I always make a point of doing 
so from my^own personal experience j 
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although, perhaps, I nevej heard of the 
country he describes, until his book was 
published.’ 

‘‘ Pevilish good this, was it not? — 
amused me infinitely 5 —forgave the bore 
of the dinner;—rdetermined to hear more, 
so asked him, whether he was ever 
involved in an unpleasant ^tercation 
with the author he had abused. 

<< < Why, sir,. I very much doubt,. 
whether all the authors in. existence 
could put me down, if they were to unite 
their talents for that purpose. Admit¬ 
ting their success for a moment, Jhctionf 
sir, faction, in' Englaiid^ is always a re¬ 
fuge for the destitute. * If the. defects of 
my character were as numerous as state- 
pensions, and their existence.as indubi¬ 
table as the .necessity of a loan*; -r- if the 
incessant yell of such an infernal minority 
should drive pie from the elevation of ray 
critical tripod, I would wish po more 
than to identify my c^Us^ with either 
party ; — the bigots would reward me as a 
martyr; and possibly, lulder such cir* 

E 3 
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cutnsiatices, receive more from 

a slight eilbrt of hj^pocrisy, than from 
the continued exertions of my present 
occupation. Besides, suppose that my 
hopes were driven I'rom this intrench- 
ment, I should still have a dernier ressorty 
— I could but turn patriot, edite a news¬ 
paper, o^go to America. 

** ‘Besides you forget, sir,* said he, 
< that I am all this time unknown; 1 
am but a rifleman in this warfare, and 
employed in bush-fighting. Were I pub- 
Bely to apvow what i write, it is very 
pOfMble, that the knoiga humili^ of my 
ptet^sions, would completely neutralize 
thwi>enom of my pen« I was, it is true, 
unibrtunate in a similar way. You 
must jcnow, on my debarkation fromHol- 
1 i^as associated with a friend in a 
little astrological peculation;—^we calcu- 
ittted nativities, published predictions in 

the almanacs, and settled the weather 

# _ 

JMMlie year inMuing. The late eccentric 
^tJuBrd Jiearlng of our fame, and be- 
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ing then on the eve of matrimonial 
afikir^ waited upon us to cast his nativity: 
after much turning over of books, I very 
gravely assured him of a benign aspect- 
—Venus and Mars being great in domal 
dignity, and both fortunate in their 
houses. But my own st^ was, in this 
instance, most opposite. Foftit so hap¬ 
pened, that some brother of the trade 
had, that same day, assured his^lordship 
that Jupiter was his ascendant, in partQe 
conjunction withfSaturn;he was so 
enraged at the contradiction, tiiat^he 
knocked me do^n, kicked rotnd my 
cell, and seiting the ^legani^teaw 
juring wand from the band of my woHhy 
co-adjutmr, fairly bent it double ^vcf his 
shoulders before he quitted tiie #apart^ 
ment. Poor Abdallah’s uB&rtuiiate 
evocation of tiie l^rvise^at Bagdad, 
scarcely procured him a severer cu^ei- 
ling. • • < 

‘ Not two hours tinci^ 1 promised 
immortality to a lady who, waited upon 

E‘ 4 
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me to purchase a critique; though I saw, 
from the first two lines, that the leaves 
of her poem were destined only to invest 
pounds of sugar, or to interpose their 
good offices, like a pourmivanU between 
the fiery indignation of an oven, and the 
tender foundation of a pork pie. ^ 

‘ Wliit objection can a reasonable 
man make to my profession ? It is but a 
tax upon vanity. I never applaud any 
one without being paid for it, and my 
censure is completely devoid of malice, 
since I seldom read the works I abuse. 
In trudi, 1 dp mot alwaj^ confine myself 
to an author’s wri^ngs \ for, if he is much 
celebiTated, any little anecdote of the 
tollies or, misfortunes, of himself or his 
familynsells still better than abuse of his 
performance.’ 

Good this, — Will you 

publish your maiQen-speec|i ? — Get it 
reviewed for you in grand style; depend 
on me. Hear a good deal oi‘ that sort 
edging now.---Have an idea that Lady 
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Jane Lorn is poetical! —^^Talking of her, 
though, don’t let me forget an extraor¬ 
dinary piece of news. — You had a stand¬ 
ing flirtation with her, if you remember; 
-^knew that your devotion in another 
quarter prevented any thing more serious. 
Since your rujj^ture. Lady Jane had 
a scheme on Anthony Wodehotise and 
both before and since that rupture, she 
has been actually planning on Sii: Thomas 
Clervaux ; — in a fair way to*be jilted by 
her, I fear. Thoi^ht Sir Thomas had had 
more sense j — no judging from appear¬ 
ances, you kn^. All fhe world con¬ 
foundedly surprised j -snakes as great a 
noise as Lord--^*s having ap¬ 

peared yesterday in Bond-street, with 
hair combed smooth and straight, no 
shirt-collar, very little neckcloth, a waist 
as long as his tailor’is.l^ill, — no stays / I 
do affirm, tlje fact is incontrovertible ! 

4 . 

and the rest en suit^, — Looked dread¬ 
fully gauche^ and don’t thiiA it will take : 
— if it does, will certainly let you know. 
1 will look to your interest in those essen- 

E 5 
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tials as if it were my own. As a parlia^ 
TnenUman^ etiquette dictates, that 

“ I have the honour to be 
“ Your's eternally, 

‘‘ Ejjward Surrey/* 


Sir Thomas has scarcely had time to 
congratulate himself on his liberty, be¬ 
fore he is on the point of submitting to 
tenfold worse slavery,** said Miss Argyle, 
breaking the painful pause that succeeded 
the reading of the letter, and referring 
immediately to that part most interesting 
to all parties. 

Such a feeling of liberty/' said 
Grosvenor, is similar to that, which ^ 
crimirlltl experiences on having his irons 
knocked off previously to h's execution. 
Nothing less than the nowerful fasci-. 
nations of Lrdy Jane Lorn could have 
induced even the thoughtless oir Thomas 

4 

Clervaiix to bnter into such an union. 
He is trifling, but not vicious; and I 
> think there is a means of saving him. 
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He does not calculate that, on his mar¬ 
riage with Lady Jane, even the laugh of 
the drivellers w^th whom he associates 
will be against him, and" I know he 
cannot endure ‘ the gay-one*s scom^ th^ 
tnfler*s contumely* If Lord Montag^ie 
will suffer me to say that he thiLk«^ it 
extremely ridiculous, I think i* will be 
effectually prevented.” 

Lady Anne was silent, but she received 
Surrey’s letter from the hand of Gros- 
venor with a smile of beaming happiness, 
that assured him hope yet exi^tecl for 
him. • 
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Others in close recess apart. 

Courted the ladies of their heart, 

Nor courted them in vain; 

For often in the parting hour, 

Victorious Jove asserts his power; 

And flinty were her heart could view, 

To battle march her lover true, 

^ Could hear, perchance, his last adieu, 

Nor own her share of pain! 

Scott. 


It was the gala night of the Duchess of 
R-. 

Never had Isactefa shone in such trans- 

% 

. Cendant brilliancy—never had the be¬ 
witching lustre of her beauty been so pre^ 
emineiYt and conspicuous, as on this even¬ 
ing. The beautiful symmetry of her 
form was veiled but hot obscured by a 
dress of silver tissue, that might well have 
been a vestment for the altar. The rival 
roses flourishe’d in triumphant union on 
her cheek, whilst the continual variable¬ 
ness of her complexion, adding to her ' 
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lieauty, proved the omnipotence ofintel- 
lect, by aiding the clrarms of person with 
a grace borrowed^from mind alone. Her 
dark and haughty eye of fire beamed in 
ineteor-like brilliancy, and thrilled the 
very soul of him on whom it rested in its 
rapid survey of the scenes around, — 
shaming the feeble lustre of the gems that 
encircled a brow,,stamped with the impress 
of primeval purity and innocence, —^invit- 
ing by its openness those wbo had power 
to comprehend *the characters engraven- 
on it,, and repelling the audacious* fool, 
who would havO'been glad to compliment 
beauty so surpassing. 

Siie was supported by one arm of Gros-' 
venorj—‘Lady Anne hung fondly and 
happily on the other. For since the»arrival 
of Surrey’s letter; — since her knowledge 
of its contents so important to her future 
felicity, she, had no longer avoided the 
man, above all created beings so dear to 
her; and that Grosvenor ti>ok the earliest 
possible advantage of a disposition so fa¬ 
vourable to him, will readil^ be imagined.* 
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The entrance of Miss Argyle into this 
hrilliant scene had created a murmur of 
applause, ill concealed by the busy whfe- 
per that instantly circulated through tihe 
splendid circle. Surrounded by some of 
the most eminent characters in Europe, 
~ distinguished by all that can elevate 
and adorn mortality — she received the 

notice of those to whom she had been 

*■ « 

previously introduced, and she admitted 
the introduction of others till then per-* 
soaoiaUpr unknown, with that graceful ease 
and unaffected calmness, which can result 
from nothing btit from habitual presence 
of mind. She osiiversed with that self- 
possesion which nothing can impart but 
the convidtion of equal capabilities, with 
each of these distinguished personages, 
enlivening her remarks by the most deli¬ 
cate satire, or by slight literary allusions 
made with that rapidity of touch and idea, 
which can never be given by culture, but 
is the ins^anftle attribute of genius. 

Isadora’s b^pautiful oye had traversed 
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the circle with restless rapidity, seeking 
the form who was light and life to it 
She discot^ered him, at length, engaged 
in earnest conversation with the Duke of 
B—, in what language she was not 
near enough to understand. Since his 
arrival in Brussels, Lord Montague had 
renewed bis acquaintance with Colonel 
who had been bis college asso^ 
ciate. The Colonel was, at this instant, 
by the side of his lordship,'listening in 
deep and interested attention to the re* 
marks he was making; the subject of 
them had irradiated LoYd Montague’s 
countenance with a gW and a feeling 
entirely distinct from its usual quietude: 
the approach of the Duke of W. and the 
conversation which succeeded that ap¬ 
proach, increased the high character of 
Lord Montague’s countenance, and gave 
it additional brilliancy of enthusiasm. 

They separated; —- whether from that 
species of magnetism whfch the eye is 
supposed to possess, or frgm some oth^^ 
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cause,. Lord Montague sought and en¬ 
countered the full gaze, of Isadora. In 
an instant, he was at h^r sidop^ 

Grosvenor very quietly suffered her 
arm to drop from his, and immediately 
glided off with Lady Anne. 

I cannot avoid congratulating your 
lordsdiip on the gaiety of your air, this 
evening. I have seldom had the felicity 
of witnessing so perfect an expression of 
vivacity in'* Lord Montague’s counte¬ 
nance,” said Miss Argyle, ,continually 
( 

blushing, in all the various gradations of 
the roseate tint, extending at the same 
time her hand. the attitude her glove 
fell below her elbow, and disclosed an 
arm that might have served Apelles fbr 
a model, or have called into action the < 
chisel of Praxiteles. Lord Montague’s 
eyes were fixed on it; — the touch — 
the loveliness displayed—thdlled on his 
senses j and the strict rules of politeness 
were sinned against, before he had power 
to withdr^iw h^s gaze. 
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** I am animated by the sentiments I 
have just heard from those two illustrious 
characters,” replied Lord' Montague. 
“ 1 am ill at compliment —' even, per¬ 
haps, at truth that may be mistaken for 
it — or I would say, that Miss Argyle’s 
appearance this evening, h^s proved to 
me, that that loveliness which 1 have 
hitherto believed perfection, can some¬ 
times surpass itself.” 

‘‘ That is a perfect Galficism,*^ re¬ 
plied Miss Argyle, blushing, as she aimed 
at the badinage; ‘‘ were you addressing 
the Duke of B, iti Germarf ?” 

“ I*was induced to adseihpt it, by the 
polite entreaty of his Highness. I vam 
certain ^hat I acquitted myself very in¬ 
differently, for the language lately has 
not been familiar to me.” • 

“ Were you ever residing in Ger¬ 
many ?” • 

“ Yes; in its capital I spent some 
years.” 

“ Your lordship is an adept then at the 
waltz ‘ * • 
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“ In days of’ yore, I have moved in its 
enchanting mazes \ but they are long 
passed; and maturer age rejects the 
amusements of extreme youth.” 

You are not then going to ask me 
to dance ?” said Isadpra, 'with an air of 
affected pique. 

“ You cannot doubt that to be near 
you^ whetlier in the dance, or in our 
present situation, is felicity. But, — 
may I speak to you freely 
** I am offended that you think it ne¬ 
cessary to ask that question.^^ 

“ Does displeasure always w^ear such 
a face?” def^faded Lord Montague, 
gazing fondly onlier# “ It is bad policy 
in a lady to look pre-eminently lovely in 
angef; for our own sakes, we ought ncJt 
to be soUcitous to please her.” 

** Another Gallicism [ — In breathing 
the air of France, I fear you have inhaled 
the spirit of' thoinatives.” 

“ I have *not yet explained the cause 
of my offensive question,” said Lord 
Montague, smiling 5 « I was going to 
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say, that it would be excessive pain to 
me to see Miss Argyle waltz.*’ 

“ Dismiss all .apprehension on that 
subject, my lord. I never waltz ~ I 
cannot attitudinize: — I am not ambi¬ 
tious of exhibiting ipyself in the arms of 
any man j and I would rather see a figu*- 
rante at the Opera, than in a private 
assembly. I did hope, Lord Montague, 
that you never danced.** 

“ And why did you bo]^ so, Miss 
Argyle?** ^ 

“ Because it is doing that whkirir 
generally much better done by bdjrs and 
drivellers^ who are goolt^t nothing va¬ 
luable ; and who, to bfi conspkuousi are 
glad to .excel in trifles.** 

It is many years since I have danced. 
I am better pleased with a spectacle, 
than in being one of the actors.** 

“ I am very glad \ ^ I hope never to 
see a man whom I partjpuiarly venerate, 
or admire, dance j** said ‘Miss Argyle, 
with animation. ' 
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That one sentence — the manner in 
which it was uttered —r more than half- 
discovered to Lord Montague, the pow¬ 
erful interest with which Isadora regarded 
him. 

“ Mr. Grosvenorgdances,’^ observed 
Lord Montague, pointing him out to 
Miss Argyle’s notice, as he bounded 
^ down the dance with Lady Anne, in all 
the elasticity of pleasure. 

I supposed he would : —- he is very 
young*; and, t6 use a term which I have 
^continually heard applied to him, divinely 
handsome* can very well picture 

Apollo dancitf^ with the Muses or 
Graces; but it would be a horrible ano¬ 
maly to represent Jupiter mingling in 
their revels.** 

■Netir before bad a s^ene dedicated 
entirely to amusement^ been so delightful 
to either of them. In the very fulness 
of happiness, tj(jey were entirely en¬ 
grossed by e'ach other;the brilliancy 
around gave a thousand additional charms 
, to both; — and from the deep, and hi- 
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therto carefully*concealed interest that 
mutually affected* them/ there breathed 
a touching softness in their manners and 
their sentimentswhilst it added innu¬ 
merable delicate, tender, and indefinite 
traits to their countenances. 

Isadora, perhaps, had never enjoyed a 
happiness so pure, or that promised to 
be so permanent. A hope — a hope 
amounting to conviction — that she was, 
indeed, beloved by that beirfg who was 
scarcely to be equalledoccupied and 
enlarged her heart. The subdued tone^ 
of his always irresistible ^oice—‘the ira^ 
passiohed eloquence of iBis eye—*the 
winning softness and attractive elegance 
of his manner — the impatience he ma- 
nifested on the slightest interruptioh of 
his conversation with/her—were *ihany 
delightful vouchers ♦ for the confirmation 
of her hopes! ^ ; 

Lord Montague couljJ not see Isadora 
engrossed entirely by hiraselfj—^he could 
not listen to the just audible aweetness 
of her voice addressing him alone j -rhe. 
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could not observe her attention, confined, 
as by magic, to one point:—could 
not Oontemplatethe deq^ emotion evinced 
.by the constant variableness of her cotn- 
plexion—without admitting, at the same 
time, the long and ardently desired con¬ 
viction, that he was loved — with a love 
passing that of woman. At a moment 
when these blissful sentiments were at 
their height in the heart of each, an un¬ 
usual agitation pervaded the whole as¬ 
sembly. Colonel P. approached Lord 
Montf^ue in haste-—comfmunicatedsome 
intelligence, with 2 II the brevity of im- 
patience-*-gra%9ed his hand>^an3 had 
. quitted the apartment. 

Lord Montague aroee. Isadora trem^ 
bled violently, and became suddenly 
pale, fferfectly unconscious of the cause. 
Her heartbeat violently ; and it seemed, 
as if life or death hung on ^the event of 
the next moment; 

“ Miss ASgyle—Isadora—you are 
faint of the rooiii, perhaps, 

.said Lord Monts^ue, assisting her to 
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risei and affording her the support of his 
arm. ‘‘ Good God, you tremble;—you 
are agitated;—id 9 not alarm yourself: 
it is just ascertained that Buonaparte's 
army is advanced farther than was sup¬ 
posed;—that it is, in fact, at this mo¬ 
ment engaging a part of our troops.” 

By being separated from their allies, 
my noble countrymen will be slaugh* 
tered!” said Miss Argyle, pale with 
agitation. * 

“ I hope—l trust not,” replied Jjord 
Montague, emphatically. Tl^y are at# 

present supported by auxiliary 
and will be able to sustnihi*'the attack 
until reinforced. But shall 1 see you to 
your - carriage ? I entrust to you ,the 
charge of informing the Bi^op of this 
event. Present to hiiU) also, aiS b^t 
wishes, for his health for bis happipess* 

I shall accompany some military friends 
to the field, and rely on my bringing or 
sending,to you the earliest jsatelligeoce.” 

“ Yoti! You, Lord JAnutague!”^ 
claimed Isadora, , eiiidently anTUpvis to . 
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believe she had misunderstood him; 

f. ; 1 ' 

going to dare the horrors of battle! 
For Heaven's sake, ^ny Iprd—" then 
blushing at the earnestness of her man¬ 
ner, she interrupted herself by enquiring, 
“ Are you, then, appointed to some 

command?” 

% 

By no means,” returned Lord Mon¬ 
tague : “ but, in a contest on which 
empire is depending, every individual 
can rendet* his country some service. 
Even your horses and carriage will be 

most useful.” 

1 * 

May I ask you to accompany me to 
the Bishop P^'Vdemanded Miss Argyle, 
hoping, she knew not why, that some¬ 
thing would occur to prevent Lord Mon- 
tagueis departure. 

Most assuredly I will have that plea- 
he replied 5 and desiring the 
coachman to use all his has^, he assisted 
Miss Argyle into the carriage. 

WJiat a transition of feeling had the 
interval of so.very few moments wrought! 
The heart of ^Isadora was absorbed by the 
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conviction of the magnitude of those 
dangers to *.which Lord Montague was 
about voluntarily tb expose himself. She 
leaned back, gazing earnestly on his 
form, and endeavouring to trace the 
lines of it, with the painful impression, 
that it was possible she should she him no 
more! 

How completely had the bloom of the 
preceding hours faded! The/noment in 
which happiness had burst into life for 
her, was also to witness the funeral of 
her hopes! How many delightful pros¬ 
pects, to which her heart h^4—just given 
existence, and which she thought fondly 
to cherish, were nipped in their earliest 
bud! To entreat Lord Montague to 
abandon his designs would, she felt, be 
unavailing; and her delicacy was like¬ 
wise a barrier to its practicability. Every 
minor consideration she would gladly 
have disregarded; and she indulged an 
expectation that the remonstrances of the 
Bishop would dissuade him •from being 
present in the battle. 

VOL. III. F 
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. “ in case of the enemy’s attack prov¬ 
ing successful, they would, in course, 
occupy this city,” said Miss Argyle, de¬ 
sirous to hear the tone of that voice, 
which might soon, perhaps, be hushed 
for ever. 

‘‘ I hope there is no probability of 
such an occurrence,” replied Lord Mon¬ 
tague 5 “ I will, however, make every 
arrangement for your safety.” 

“ Regardless only of your own!” in¬ 
terrupted Miss Argyle, with an interest 
and emotion it was impossible to repress. 

‘‘ Isadora^” he said, passionately alive 
only to the^issful convictions ‘ of the 
moment, pressing her hand repeatedly to 
his lips, “ You are my safety, rtiy hop^ 
my life, my all] , Your happiness is the 
dearest, the most important — almost the 
sole object of my existence j and do not 
suspect me of colouring tdb highly, when 
I declare to ^bu, that this moment I 
would die to secure it. The scene — 
the awful sfcene, in which I am soon to 
be actively epgaged, seems to demand 
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from me this avowal. Isadora, I love— 
nay, I adore you 1 — 

But these are words that all can use: 

I’d prove it more in deed than word I 

I would lay myself at your feet; but I 
know that the glory — the proud pre¬ 
eminence my native land has hitherto 
enjoyed above the nations of the earth, 
are set upon one dreadful'cast. You, 
Isadora, loved and dearest, you would 

not have me withhold the assistance 

« 

I am able to afford it: you^ surely, 
would not have me shrink in this tre*- 
mendous hour! I ask you, ^t this 
moment, to lay aside the minute formali¬ 
ties which cold punctilio requires, and 

to tell me that I may hope. Say t-^ me 

* 

only, that if I return, ! shall be dear to 
you. Assure me that, during my ab¬ 
sence, you will think of me; and I. shall 
be glad to preserve a^fe which that 
assurance will render valuable.” 

Astonished, delighted, overpowered, 
Isadora could reply only by a ^ar that 
was invisible. 

F ^ 
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Isadora,** said Lord Montague, clasp¬ 
ing her hands in his own, “ will you not 
speak to me ?** 

“ Alas, my lord,** she replied, almost 
inarticulately, “it is a painful feeling to 
become fully sensible of a blessing in the 
very moment we must relinquish it, per¬ 
haps for ever. In an hour like this, 
hesitation and concealment would be 
cruel and degrading. I would emulate 
your lordship*s candour: I confess that 
my heart has never known to love but 
once, and that it'has long desired no 
other objeet^than yourself. Perhaps the 
golden period of my life which I passed 
with you at Mr. Walworth*s, may be the 
"datepf a preference since heightened —** 
She paused. ^ 

“ Proceed, dearest Isadora: do not 
conceal from me one blissful assurance,** 
exclaimed LoriMontague, rapturously. 
“ At Mr. ^Walworth's! Gh, Isadora, 
even then 

{ 

^ Thou tJoeHt thou art, 

The chcri^he^ madness of my heart 1 
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Proceed: every moment is precious j I 
cannot allow one instant to pass without 
being marked by*some avowal from you, 
that I may continually remember; that 
I may live upon, (faring my absence. — 
A preference since heightened: let me 
complete the sentence for you —since 
heightened into passion /” 

Isadora was silent a few moments. 
At length she continued : —. 

At present my life seems identified 
with your^s. If you are again to be the 
preserver of it, be careful of your own.” 

If there be on earth tb^feejing of 
pure, unadulterated delight,—the thrill 
of boundless ecstacy, — a present realiz¬ 
ation of all we hope and wish to enjoy in 
heaven, — a conviction that the m&sure 
of bliss is indeed o’ei*flowing, Lord Mon¬ 
tague’s heart , was at this moment the 
abode of them, and expanded to admit 
the full measure of them.. ^ 

The event of the approaching conflict, 
the danger of his friends and country,— 
all, all were forgotten: he saw only the dear. 

F 3 
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object of every solicitude consenting to 
unite her destiny with his; he heard only 
the soft vibration of those accents that 
assured him he was happy. 

The carriage stopt;—Lord Montague 
conducted Miss Argyle into the saloon. 
What overpowering sensations agitated 
them on encountering the glance of each 
other! — Isadora wept in his embrace 5 
Lord Montague concealed the agitation 
of his countenance on her shoulder. A 
thousand delightful and interesting ideas 
occupied him 5 a thousand brilliant 
visions, flo^sfed before his gaze ; — the 
avowal he had so lately heard, produced 
a delirium, that gave to all he felt, 
an/i all he hoped, the semblance of 
phantasy and delijsion. It seemed as 
if he were viewing the brilliant meteors 

of a northern sky, that distracted the 

( 

eye* enraptured with gazing on them; <— 
jHe looked up; the phantoms vanished ; 
he saw — he felt the influence of the 
bright star beaming’ on him : reality was 
around him : he had, at length, secured 
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that happiness so often fleeting from his 
grasp; he felt it in his arms — in his 
heart; it was in*the present—it was in 
the future; it existed — and the term of 
its existence was to be eternity. 
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Search where ambition raged with vigour steeled, 
Where slaughter like the rapid light’ning ran; 
And say, while memory weeps the blood-stained 
field, 

Wliere lies the chief, and where the common 
man ? Cunningham. 

The western sun now shot a feeble ray, 

And scattered faintly the remains of day. 
Evening approached; but oh, what hosts of foes 
Were never to behold that evening close I 
Thickening their ranks, and wedged in firm array, 
The close compacted Britons win their way. 

In viun the cannpn their throng’d war defaced, 
With tracks of^death, and laid the battle waste. 
Still pressing^hvard to the fight they broke 
Through fiames of sulphur> and a night of smoke! 

Addison. 

Ui b^lli signum Laurenti Turnus ab arce 
Extulit, et rauco strepuerunt cornua cantu; 
Utque acres concussit equoi utque impulit arma; 
Extempio turbati animi: simul omne tumultu 
Conjurat trepido Latium ssevitquq juventus 
Bffew. Virgil. 

I 

Lord Montague retired from Miss Ar- 
gyle, and sought the apartment of the 
Bishop. He detailed rapidly the import- 
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ant crisis that had arrived. The vener- 

fit 

able prelate arose in haste, ejaculating 
prayers for the safety of that country so 
well and so worthily beloved j — beseech- 
ing a blessing on the courage of her 
armies, and on the talents, the might, 
and the valour of the hero who was the 
soul of them! 

A far different tale remained to be 
unfolded ; a tale of love, and not of war 
—of conquest ascertained, not to be 
hoped for. That tale was told; and a 
blessing, such as fond fathers pray on 
the son of their love, wa§ fervently 
invoked by the prelate on the future 
union of Lord Montagifte and Isadora. 

Previously to his departure for a scene 
of such imminent peril, Lord Mpnlagpe 
desired to make such arrangements with 
regard to his several unentailed estates, 
as might secQre them to Isadora in the 
event of Ms death. 

For this purpose it was iicicessary that 
some witnesses should be sijfteimoned 
whilst these were procupng, and whilst 

F 5 
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the Bishop was employed in framing a 
fali.sty' but sufficient document, Lord 
Montague sought the * source of all his 
anxieties, his fears, and his hopes, in the 
saloon. 

He entered silently; — Isadora sat 
pale.— her arms folded across her breast, 
and her eyes bent on the ground. A 
large veil half shaded her head j —-the 
splendid dress of the gala still glittered 
on her form, in melancholy contrast to 
the .forlornness and desolation of her 
feelings*, — sometimes a tear rolled slowly 
down her marble cheek, tarnishing the 
lustre of her garments. That love, which 
had been controlled with a violence that 
threatened her very existence, had 
bounded into life and ecstacy at the pow¬ 
erful voice of him who had given it 
being. In proportion as it had hitherto 
been repressed, so now was its action 
more forcible. All the pov^rs of her 
mind were collected to this one point; — 
it seemed if their existence were de* 

pendent on it j as if to destroy one, would 

12 
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be to annihilate the other. Lovd and 

/ 

delicacy and pride no longer contended 
for pre-eminence, — they were identi¬ 
fied 5 and the mastef^passion became-a 
vortex which ingulfed every miHbr sen¬ 
timent. 

Lord Montagute advanced; — his ap¬ 
proach to her was rather the privileged 
tenderness of a husband, than the tihiid 
hesitation of a lover. The danger of the 
moment seemed to have destroyed, at 
once, all the intermediate gradations 5 
she had confessed her love for him, 
and that confession had privileged hiha 
to address her as his bride, and had 
bound him to protect her as such. 

She perceived him 5 — she extended 
her hand; — that lovely arm was •again 
enwreathed in his —* again it tretniBled 
in his pressure ; — their eyes' met; — 
hers swam in tears, as she withdrew them 
from the ardour of his gaze. — You 
will thinK me very weak,* my lord,^* she 
said, softly, — « I who thought a few 
moments since that I could have braved^ 

F 6 
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the tempest, am shrinking from the 
cloudy aspect of the heavens. — There 
is so much to fear, that 1 forget hope 
also exists — I seem to lose sight of her 
in despair! —And you go! — do not 
look thus reproachfully on me, Lord 
Montague j — I do not entreat your 
stajr; — no! though I am not heroine 
sufficient to rejoice in the glory that 
awaits ^u, blind to the hazard of its 
attainment,* I would not unnerve the 
heart of a hero! — Forgive me ; — be¬ 
lieve me, I would chide away this weak¬ 
ness ! ~ You have seen our venerable 
friend, * a‘iith"he — Isadora paused 
enquiringly. « 

‘‘ He has blessed the enterprise 
said X^ord Montague firmly. 

Isadora trembled violently: — unstable 
as bad been the foundation of her hope 
that the Bishop’s interferenoe would pre¬ 
vent Lord Montague’s engaging in the 
enterprise, she could not entirely lose it, 
without feelmg a pang that seemed to 
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anticipate all the pains, that could pos¬ 
sibly affect her after life ! 

She disengaged her hand from his; — 
she unclasped the jewels on her arms 5 
— she looked at them earnestly, then co¬ 
vered them with her veil; — she clasped 
her hand& over her eyes; — she pressed 
them on her temples, on her heart j — a 
brilliant cross that had been the gift of 
royalty, caught her view j she removed 
it; — they mock me—t)b, do they 
not ?” she asked in affecting earnestness, 
with that deep pathos of voice, that 
seems to impart to the hfearer a full sense 
of the sufferer’s misery. '** •* 

“ Be that my amulet!” said Lord 
Montague; ‘‘ be it the pledge of my 
safety and of my return I” * 

He bent his head; — she encircled his 
neck with the chain of pearls; —its fair 
lustre was well adapted for the service to 
which it had been consecrated. The 
sacred cross sparkled on Jjis bosom; “ if 
it has glittered in Earl Godfrey’s ban¬ 
ner, it has never seen more sacred ser# 
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vice !** he said, kissing it devoutly. “ Be 
composed, my Isadora; the path where 

r 

duty points, I pursue j I trust the event 
to Him, in whose hands are the isi^iies of 
all things 

. Miss Argyle forcibly resumed her ener¬ 
gies ; — she regained her tranquillity; — 
she partook some refreshment with Lord 
Montague, and though in the course of 
it a tear would start when she felt that 
possibly they might be thus associated 
never again, — its source was affection^ 
not weakness. 

I 

Lord ^^ntague again sought the 
Bishop; — his arrangements were com¬ 
pleted ; — he took' leave of his friend with 
composure; — he left messages to Gros- 
venor 'and to Lady Anne; — and being i 
informed that his horses and servants 
were in attendance, he prepared for the 
last, dreaded trial of his firmness. 

Isadora arose on his entrance; she 

o 

advanced' to' him; — “ You are going; 
this |]^rting scene,” she said, 

glancing aroundc with an assumed firm- 
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ness, that was fearfully contrasted by the 
altered tone of her voice, broken also by 
her short, quick Jireathings. 

It will be for me to |)ring you the 
first intelligence of England’s triumph,’^ 
said he, assuming an air of cheerful¬ 
ness. 

She spoke not j — she became paler 
than before j — she grasped his hand; 
if life had depended on it, she could not 
utter a syllable. 

“ Farewell! — God preserve ^ou /*’ — 
He folded her for an instant to his bo¬ 
som — kissed the bursting tear from 
either eye — gained the door ' of the 
apartment— looked long and lingeringly, 
as the dying eye may be supposed to rest 
on the receding form of the being that 
had been its light on earth, — and. was 
gone! 

Rushing* down the staircase with a 
rapidity that seemed to express a doubt 
of himself, Lord Montague sprung’ on 
his horse, and charging an attendant to 
learn if the Duke of^W. had left the 
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city, he joined the general stream, on 
the road to Quatre Bras. 

The streets of Brussels presented one 
general scene of confusion. Every ve¬ 
hicle that could be procured was put 
into motion: — 

The news of an hour's age did hiss the teller; 

and 

He that spoke 

Did grasp the hearer’s wHst, whilst he that heard, 
With nods and wrinkled brows made fearful 
action. 

A deafening mixture of indistinct 
sounds, evti which the shrill blast of the 
trumpet was at intervals audible, per¬ 
vaded every part of the place. The la¬ 
bouring mechanic left his work half^ 
finished j — the pale invalid quitted the 
secure situation affection had prepared for 
him j—and hoary age deserted the fire-side 
nook that had so long been appropriated 
to him, to catal} every breath of rumour, 
and communipate it to his less fortunate 
fellows. 
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Lord Montague overtook Colonel P. 
at the head of his troops, a short distance 
from the city. The Duke was in ad- 
vance; and they soon learnd'd the events 
of the preceding day, and the loss of the 
Prussians. 

Miss Argyle endured all that a mind, 
of high sensibility can be supposed to feel 
on such an occasion. If the stragglers 
who continually passed through the city, 
declared that England had the advantage 
of the day, she felt that victory^ even the 
salvation of her countiy, wpuld be dearly 
purchased by his blood. PtiiL when, 
about three o’clock, it was confidently 
reported, that the British were obliged 
to fall back, she felt that the conviction 
he had died in the arras of victory, would 
be bliss cohipared to the dreadful cer¬ 
tainty that his life had been given in 
vain. 

The Bishop, from the window, asked 
tidings of a person who appWed charged 
with dispatches : — England bkeds at 
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every pof'eP* he replied, burying his 
spurs in the sides of the foaming animal. 

Multitudes of the ounded began to 
pour in. Miss Argyle scrutinized with 
severe anxiety every passing counte¬ 
nance, dreading that each survey 
would preseiit the features of the ex¬ 
piring Montague. 

Night came, and the conflict had not 
terminated^ The darkness proved to 
her, that the agony she had experienced 
during the day, was, indeed, susceptible 
of increase. It was the hour of tran- 

I ^ 

quillityj^and though symptoms of agi-* 
latioh continued to murmur through the 
streets, comparSl to the preceding din 
and distraction, every thing was hushed 
into Stillness. 

It was horrible, it was insupport¬ 
able ; — time seemed, at length, to have 
found a resting-place j — there was a 
dreadful interval between the past and 
the future, which was never to be gone ; 
■— a grave 'c in which two eternities 
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were buried. She leaned from the win¬ 
dow of her apartment 5 — the twilight 
of a summer’s night showed to her the 
outline of various forms; —‘ undistin- 
guishable — flitting away like ^passing 
shadows. To see without discerning, 
was giving food to her agony. She re¬ 
tired from the casement ^ — she paced 
the room, and desired to bury reflection 
in its profound darkness. A hundred 
phantoms hovered around her j —? torches 
continually passing, threw streams of 
light into the aparment j — her own 
motion distracted her ; — she cast her¬ 
self on the couch: — the quietude — the 
deadly calm around b«r, contrasted the 
more forcibly with the turbulent anguish 
of her feelings. She arose, — she knelt, 
— she combated the weakness of her 
heart; — she prayed in her soul, and with 
her tears; —she poured out her spiritat the 
footstool of God; — she arraigned herself 
for her blind adoration of ’mortal man,-*- 
for her distrust of Omnipotence, — her 
want of submission to flis will; — she 
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buried her face in her hands^ as if to 
close out the view of all but Him in 
\^hose presence she naore immediately 
felt herself j — it was impossible for feel¬ 
ings like hers, to resolve themselves into 
words j — but there were prayers in her 
sighs —in her very breathings — in the 
humility of her spirit — in her fervent 
aspirings after the “ peace of God !*’ 

She arose ^ — she still wept 5 —but 
she ha 4 intrusted her cause into the 
hands of One mighty to save, — and she 
was tranquil. 

Her heart yet sickened at the thought 
of sleepy —she quitted her apartment 
and sought the gird^n. 

It was something past the noon of a 
sumnrer’s night; — the clear twilighl^ 
softened every object into new beauty j— 
with the rays of the sun, the vivid co¬ 
louring of the flowers and 6 f the foliage 
had disappeared ; — the face of nature 
shone. in the pale, soft loveliness of 
beauty dimmejd by sorrow. The genii of 
^calmness and consolation seemed to 
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hover in the whispering breeze. It was 
the very spot to indulge in the luxury of 
subdued grief, anti it must be an agony 
scarcely less than frenzy, that could re¬ 
sist its chastening influence. 

The morning dawned, and with it 
came the artkieties, the hopes, and the 
terrors of the preceding day. 

And as that day had worn away, so 
did this disappear, different only by the 
more numerous arrivals of prisoners and 
of the wounded. • 

Exhausted nature could, no longer en¬ 
dure the continuattee of raent'»^^onflicts 
so torturing'*; and Isadora spent this 
night in profound repose. 

But the images which had occupied 
her:, waking fancy, were presented more 
distinctly in her visions of the night. 
Montague wounded — dying — calling 
fondly on her in his last moments — was 
continually before her. Sometimes she 
lived over the past in all its beauty, — 
sometimes she embodied the future en¬ 
veloped in a shroud, and descending to 
the darkness of the grave. 
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It was about ten o’clock on the suc¬ 
ceeding morning, when the distant roll 
of a heavy cannonade declared the work 
of death had commenced. The anxiety 
visible in every countenance, was height¬ 
ened or diminished as this tremendous 
sound appeared to advance or to recede. 
The report of ev^ry succeeding minute 
contradicted that of the last, and in¬ 
creased the general consternation. Some 
were eijgaged in exertions for the se¬ 
curity of their property; — some fled 
precipitately ; — whilst others awaited 
the evep<- in the dreadful patience of 
stupor. 

At length the crisis on which the fate 
of Europe hung, arrived. The whole 
city was in commotion ; — the woundeJ 
soldier staggered to his home, to tell the 
important news and to die.' The French 
were routed — the victory of the allied 
armies was cpmplete in every point, and 
the triumph of Britain was perfect! 

The glow which should have warmed 
the heart of the Englishwoman at this 
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moment, was displaced by the chill of 
uncertainty. Where was the messenger 
of Lord Montague ? — where, Lord 
Montague himself? 

Grosvenor saw her distress, and par¬ 
ticipated in it. He enquired—he sought 
tidings — in vain. Not one sentence 
could be heard that related to him; — 
and every moment confirmed to the mind 
of Isadora, the gloomy convktion that 
he indeed lived no longer. 

At ten, one of his servants arrived 
wkh his arm broken. He had quitted 
the field at four, and was charged to tell 


the Bishop that the position was yet 
maintained, but the cjfTnage dreadful. 
He had left his lord in the heat of the 
action, endeavouring to extricate his 
friend the Colonel, who was dreadfully 
wounded. The horse on which Lord 
Montague had left Brussels, was shot 
under him during the first day’s action. — 
He himself had been dftfayed on his 
journey by being crushed*between the 
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carriages, and thus having his arm 
broken. 

Isadora idrank every ^syllable of his re¬ 
cital, and ardently desired to hear more, 
though every instant confirmed the 
^llacy of her hopes and the reality of 
ner fears. 

A second servant of Lord Montague’s 
arrived scarcely an hour after his com¬ 
panion. His ghastly countenance was 
terrible prelude to the tale he had to un¬ 
fold : — Isadora looked on him ; —fancy 
anticipated the worst, and with the calm¬ 
ness of despair she bade him communi¬ 
cate quickly the tidings he brought, and 
terminate a suspense which could not be 
inferior to the most alarming certainty. 

Tb’s man stated that his*lord had sue- ” 
ceeded in rescuing his friend, but on 
his retreat, he himself had been, in turn, 
surrounded. He had watched the con¬ 
flict, and had ridden to the assistance of 
his master. '£ut on his arriving at the 
spot, the whole party had disappeared: 

* a horse, which he recognised to have be- 
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longed to Lord Montague, lay on the 
ground dead, and covered with innume¬ 
rable wounds. , By the si^ of the 
animal- 

Isadora sprung to the narrator^ she 
wrenched from his grasp that which had 
fallen %yt}ie horse^ —she pressed it, stained 
with blood, to her lips, — to her heart; 
she gazed on it with the strained view of 
madness; she raised it to her burimig 
temples, and started from th'e freezing 

chillness of its touch. It was the chain 

• 

of pearls, the sacred cross, the amuletj 
which was to have defended the Ule of 
Lord .Montague I But the cBain was 
broken, and the jewels that remained 
were drenched in bloody—in his life¬ 
blood! ' 

Their pale loveliness was crimsoned 
by the sanguine stain; there was not a 
jewel that did. not bear evidence to the 
fate with which the conflict had teemed. 
“ It has been bathed in hi^dieart’s best 
blood! Oh God! at what,a price was 
it purchased!” 

VOL. HI. G 
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She Speke in the piercing scream of 
uaiitterable agony ^ her eyes shone» for 
an instant, in the fire of delirium. Over^ 
come, at length, by the violence of her 
emotions, she sunk into a stupor, from 
which, it appeared, that nothing could 
rouse her. 


The long gray lines, shooting across 
the eastern horizon, bespoke the ap¬ 
proach of morning. The heavy clatter 
of ^^orses, at length, excited the atten¬ 
tion of Isadora. The trampling on the 
pavement ceaWd; the horsemen appear¬ 
ed to pslu^ at the corner of the -street, 
and to separate. The sound was re¬ 
newed, but considerably weaker than 
before; it proceeded from the advance 
of one equestrian. He approached 
rapidly; he rested, he dismounted, en¬ 
tered the house; Isadora had fainted in 
hb arms. 

She recovfe’ed; excess of ♦happiness 
had burst the thraldom of her senses, she 
was assured of her felicity, Lord Mon- 
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tague stood before her, Lord Montague 
supported her;—LordMontague, glowing 
with health and with happiness, not only 
had escaped death, but returned covered 
with glory, attended by no expense but 
the having dared every danger of the 
fight. 



CHAP. VII. 


While cymbal's clang, and trumpet’s strain, 

The knell of battle toll’d; 

And trampling squadrons beat the plain, 

Till the clouds echoed back again, 

As if the thunder roll’d! 

Crokse. 


Ye sainted spirits of the warrior dead, 

Whose giant force Britannia's armies led; 

Your sons behold, in arm, in heart, the same, 

Still press the footsteps of parental fame. 

Heber. 


Wd Montague learnt from the Bishofi 
and from Grosvenor the agony that had 
distracted Isadora when his safetv had 
appeared questionable. He exulted in 
the felicity of his prospects; he felt that 
he was love4 as he desired to be — with a 
love of which he had never before dared 
to believe her capable. 
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Youth and beauty did not, at this mo¬ 
ment, shrink from administering to the 
wounded and the dying. Fastidiousness 
and refinement were, at once, discarded j 
every thing that humanity could dictate 
was fo be performed for those who had 
bled in that field, for their country. 

When these duties — for duties they 
appeared to our English residents—were 
discharged, Isadora asked from Lord 
Montague some account of the battle. 

In whatever view we conterrfplate 
it,” he said, “ it was awful and tremen¬ 
dous,. I have before seen smaller bodies 
of troops engaged, but,^ in this instance, 
there appeared to be a sentiment excited, 
different from any thing I ever witnessed. 
These immense masses of men were ani¬ 
mated but by one feeling — a desire of 
complete destruction to each other. You 
can form no idea, Isadora, how man is 
to be changed by circunjstances. Our 

friend Colonel-, whose disposition 

generally abounds with the milk of hu¬ 
man kindness, seemed* at times to have* 

G 3 
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inib9)ed the fury of a tiger: every feel- 
hig was absorbed in that of victory, I 
dragged him with great difficulty from 
amongst the cavalry after he had lost an 
arm by a cannon-shot 5 and on my re¬ 
moving him a short distance from the 
carnage, his continual and only enquiry 
was after the Duke, and if the Prussians 
were visible. It was in his rescue that I 
must have lost the chain, Isadora^ a 
slight scratch on the back of my neck 
severed it, 1 imagine; and in dismount¬ 
ing from my dying horse, it escaped from 
my bosom.” 

After all, then, it *was your blood!” 
:said Miss Argyle, shuddering. 

' It was,” he replied, smiling in de-^ 
lightful affection j “ it has been baptized 
unto victory, and you must return it to 
me, ^You remember that very tall officer 
whose dancing we noticed on that memo- 
table night of^ the Duchess of R.'s gala; 
he was killed within a very few paces of 
me. The trc^ops who were accustomed 
*to exercise in the square, were entirely 
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cut to pieces.. 1 fear, the returns of the 
killed and wounded will present us with 
very many whom^ we have known since 
our residence at Brussels !*' 

“ What a triumph must have been 
your’s, my lord, on seeing the enemy 
give way I” 

** That you may have a correct idea of 
that event,” replied Lord Montague, ** I 
must tell you, in the first placq, that dur¬ 
ing the attack of the French, the army 
under the Duke was arranged in solid 
squares, and occasional!;^ lay on the 
ground, to avoid the shower of shells and 
balls directed at them. As the enemy's 
cavalry or infantry approached, they rose 
to receive them, and thus the day past. 
But when the Duke determined to act 
on the offensive, these square^ openedt 
and extended themselves into a line, form¬ 
ing the grandest spectacle you can pos¬ 
sibly conceive. Their cheers on advan-> 
cing were anilWered by a cRnnohs^e, that 
seemed to rend the very v^filt of heaven. 
The smoke prevented tny distinguishing 

/ c 4 
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th6 impression made on the French line 
at this moment, but the pause of their 
fire convinced me all twas over. When 
it cleared, the confusion was beyond de¬ 
scription : the setting sun shining upon the 
lifted sabres of our cavalry, gave that lumi¬ 
nous ,fippearance which you have observed 
on the sea in a fine day. I saw Napoleon 
very distinctly during the earlier part of 
the action through the Colonel’s glass j 
but I was not able afterwards to distin- 
guisji him. The Duke traversed the 
field with the rapidity of an arrow: his 
power of calculation never appeared to 
be absent for a moment. His souf seems 
peculiarly formed for the hour of danger, 
—cool and deliberate in his,arrangements, 
but xapid and decisive in their exetutiom 
“ I shall be able hereafter, when my 
mind becomes more tranquil, and when 
the horrors of the scene arh softened by 
distance, to detail to you many interest¬ 
ing paiticuldry. Dreadful^as the spec¬ 
tacle was, I'ghall always consider myself 
fortunate in haying been present at one 
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of the greatest events that have occurred 
to any nation, in any age. My grati¬ 
tude to Heaven for preservation in a 
scene of such tremendous horrors, will 
cease only with iny life. 

“ During the battle, I observed seve¬ 
ral females within the range of the §re.’^ 

“ There is but one interest powerful 
enough to bring a woman into such a 
‘scene, I should imagine,” said Miss Ar- 
gyle ; — “the hope of relieving their, 
wounded or dying husbands.” 

“ Doubtless, some were so employed,” 
answered Lord Montague*; “but most 
of them, I believe, were fully dccupied 
in removing whatever wits valuable from 
the dead. Some of them lay on the 
field ; but whether dead or exhaustgcl, I 
am ignorant.” 

“ It is a glorious triumph ; but where 
is he who foresaw it?” said Grosvenor. 

He was leaning on a harp that stood 
in the apartq^ent: he strivoic a few full 
oJiords; then, accompanying them in a 
low, sweet voice, he sang^-^ 
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Wj^at vessel is yonder half lost in the waves, 

That the billows conflicting seem bent to o’er- 
whelm, 

Yet gallantly inarm’d every danger she braveS ? 
*Tis the bark of Britannia with Pitt at the helm I 

* Yon’s the beacon of honour, and freedom’s yon 

bayf 

lie cried, with a voice still a stranger to fear.; 

‘ Xbougli surrounded by foes, and through perils 
our way, 

* *Tis yonder we’ll anchor, or perish while 
•* here.* 

Now proudly she enters the haven of fame; 

She has vanquish’d her foes, ev’ry danger o’er- 
come; 

While millions applauding in raptures exclaim, 

‘ Where’s the Pilot that saved her ?-»-we’ll 
welcome him home!’ 

Ah ! where is the Pilot ? see, yonder he lies, 

He sunk in the contest where nobly he’d striven ; 
Yet blest was hit lot, who ere fate closed his 
eyes, . % 

S^ed the country he lov’d, by the guidance of 
Heaven! 


A very few weeks passed away; Lord 
Montague Miss Argyie, with their 
friends^ had^arriyed in England. 
Immediate preparations were made for 

5 
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the marriage of Lady Anne de Btirgh 
and Grosvenor: Miss Argyle and Lord 
Montague remained in London till after 
its celebration, and then accompanied 
Mr. and Mrs. Walworth to Cumber¬ 
land, whilst the Bishop proceeded to his 
palace. ^ 

There they retraced every scene which 
memory had held sacred j — on the very 
spot where Lord Montague had once 
saved the life of Isadora, he received the 
assurance that that life should be devoted 
to him. 

Now that they were continually to¬ 
gether, he appreciated more justly than 
ever the loveliness and«the excellence of 
Miss Argyle’s character. He admired 
and exulted in the energy of her ^ind, 
its power, and its strength; but he 
adored the infinite variety of its appear¬ 
ances : it was impossible to be wearied 
where there was no sameness: each day 
he seemed to bow to the dominion of a 
new sovereign, without ever changing 
his object. Submissive or liaughty j ten- 

G 6 
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der ’or dignified ; pensive or vivacious ; 
se^nsible or witty, she was always charm¬ 
ing. It was not her,beauty that en¬ 
chanted Lord Montague so powerfully, 
it was the witchery of her manner: he 
no longer regarded the former; and it 
was a proof of the complete empire she 
had gained over him, that he sometimes 
forgot its very existence. 

But the bloom of these hours was too 
vivid to linger long. Lord Montague 
was compelled to revisit London, and 
afterwards to repair to his seat in Surrey. 

It was possible that the urgency of the 
affair, (for it was a tedious law process,) 
might detain him two montlis, according 
to chronicle computation ; in the lovers* 
almapack it stood for two ages. 

Their separation was sensibly felt by 
both: they proposed to alleviate the 
pain of absence by frequent- letters; but 
there was a feeling of misery in the con¬ 
viction that n^imy suhs would set and 
rise again, ^d yet they should not be 
blest by the presence of each other: but 
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the conviction that they might, even at 
this moment, have been separated for 
ever, reconciled them, in some measure, 
to this transient disunion. 

Parliamentary duties had recalled 
Grosvenor and Ladv Anne to London 
Lord Montague sought them imme¬ 
diately on his arrival, and learnt from 
the former that Sir Thomas Clervaux ‘ 
was on the very eve of uniting himself 
to Lady Jane Lorn. 

That Lord Montague could be the 
friend of the Baronet was impassible. 
He was, nevertheless, interested for the 
fate of the man who had introduced him 
to Miss Argyle*, and'h^ permitted Gros¬ 
venor to dissuade Sir Thomas, in his 
name, from so fatal a measure, au^ one 
that must be attended with so much 
infamy. 

In consequence of Grosvenor’s repre¬ 
sentations, Sir Thomas, who had begun 
to entertain soraer unpleasant reflections 
on the subject, and who only wanted the 
impetus which Grosvenor now afforded, 
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him, immediately waited on Lady Jane 
Lorn, to break off that matrimonial 
treaty already commenced between them. 

Fine weather, Lady Jane! we may 
look for an excellent sporting season!” 
was the Baronet’s salutation to his mis¬ 
tress. 

“ I am excessively glad of it, upon 
my faith,” replied Lady Jane. 

“ Are you really? Why? do you 
ever hunt ?” 

A pretty question from a sports¬ 
man I Who, in the name of Heaven, 
could live without it! Hunting! it is 

I 

the paradise of those who know hbw to 
.estimate it; I cOiiM fancy myself at this 
moment in the field ; the hounds throw 
off-^-the chorus of horns — halloos—^ 
iind the music of the dogs, resounds 
every where. What delightful confu- 
Bjon I what agreeable noise! I prefer 
it to an Opera-house bravura, or one of 
Catalani’s solds*; --- nothing stops me.” 

« Not a bridge and ditch said Sir 
Thomas, enquiringly. 
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No, nor yet a five-barred^atel I 
am thinking that I shall have a great 
deal of pleasure in hunting down in 
•— shire.'^ 

“ Your ladyvship thinks of being there 

in the season ?” said Sir Thomas, care- 

# 

lessly.. 

** Undoubtedly: of coui‘se> you will 
prefer the country, then/' 

' Oh, I am quite out of th^question : 
for my own part, I intend to reside 
chiefly in the country*’* , 

“ I have no objection: one may al¬ 
ways kill time there with*great facility/' 
“ 'The late Lady Cleroam never liked 
it: I never could persuade her to mount 
a horse, which used to vex me con¬ 
foundedly ; for she was an exquisite girl, 
and would have looked admirably well 
on a fine animal.” 

“ I prefer it, hpwever,” said Lady 
Jane \ “ when one is not completely m 
solitude, the country nevii* appears dull/' 
~ “ That will be my casej^ however j for, 
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in comp/Rance with the advice of my 
best friends, I do not intend to marry ?* 

“ Sir Thomas Clervai^ ! do I under¬ 
stand you clearly ? Is this an off-declar^ 
ationV^ demanded the indignant Lady 
Jane. 

Why, in fact, — it rains hard ;—the 
truth is, my Lord Montague has set 
before me a few of the disagreeables that 
must una^foidably result from my union 
with your ladyship j and, therefore, it 
appears to me, that both parties would 
be happier and more respectable asun¬ 
der.^’ 

“ Lord Montague 1’/ said Lady Jane, 
after a slight pa«se, which assisted her 
to smother the passion that agitated her; 

th^.,man who is directed by Lord 
Montague can never be^ otherwise than 
indifferent to Lady Jane Lorn. After 
%hat has just passed, I need not remind 
you. Sir Thomas Clervaux, that your 
visits here wilt Jiot be received : at pre¬ 
sent, I liave honour to wish you a 
»very good momhjgJ' 
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The Baronet arose ; bowed wiA a vast 
deal of assurance ; backed to the door, 
and xvhistled himself off* with an air. 

“ Lord Montague!” said Lady Jane 
Lorn, as she watched the progress of Sir 
Thomas Clervaux down the street; “ he 
may yet live to feel the vengeance of a 
disappointed woman !** As for Sir Tho¬ 
mas Clervaux, Lord Montague had so 
completely impressed upon his mind the 
maxim of Grotius : 

Sic quo quifi propior suae puellte est; 

Hoc stuUus propior sus ruinse est, 

that he, in fact, felt nothing! 
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CHAP. VIII. 

* . 

Ah me ! what perils do environ 
The man that meddles with cold iron i 

Hubibras. 

NoWf while the angry trumpet sounds alarmsi 
And dying groans do fill the empty air, 
Richmond, I say, Richmond, come forth and 
singly face me! 

Richard is hoarse with daring thee to arms! 

Shakspearb. 

«^From each hand with speed retir'd 
Where erst was thickest fight, th' angelic throng, 
And left large field, unsafe within the wind 
Of such commotion, such as to set forth 
Great things by small, .if, nature's concord broken 
Among the constellations war were sprung. 

Two planets rusfij^ig from aspect malign 
Of fiercest opposition in mid sky 

Should combat. ^ 

MiLToir, 

Well, 'tis no matter; honour pricks me on. 
Yea! but how if honour Should prick me off, when 
■ftome on I how then ? 

^ Can honour set-to a leg ? no; — or an arm ? no 
— hr take away the grief of a wound ? ho. Honour 

hath no skill in ^urgery, thc.i?»—- 

Shakspeahe. 


SiE'Thomafptiirvaux left the mansion of 
Lady Jane Lorn, and proceeded down 
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the mall, immersed in thankful thoifght 
profound, and elevated to the most de¬ 
licious pitch of self-gratulation. 

He passed down the street with the 
firm elastic tread of a man upborne by 
cheerfulness. Erostratus scarcely felt 
more pleasure when he had fired the 
temple at Ephesus. Careless of what 
might happen, he loitered on, until he 
encountered Surrey. 

That rencontre brought into his mind 
an affair in which he was to act an^ im¬ 
portant part. Taking the arm of Surrey, 
they turned into a tavern I think, the 
tiger’s head. 


The members for the Borough pf —~ 
had, as may, perhaps, be remembered, 
fought a duel. The affair, however^ by 
some means, Ivas compromised, or passed 
over^ and it appeared that its slumbw^,, 
would be eternal; for the antagonists^ 

• « '‘if ^ 

met continually on the most amicable 
terms, in the apartments Surrey and 
Sir Thomas Clervaux. Buf oj|fer of those 
untoward accidejjts, on it baffles 
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the skill of man to calculate, had raked 
the scarcely-extinguished ashes, and che¬ 
rished the spark it found amongst them 
into a flame. 

Mr. Gaveston, the younger of these 
Borough representatives, was on the 
eve of marriage with a city heiress of 
immense fortune; moreover, the lady 
was, as her sex generally are, an enthusi¬ 
astic admirer of courage, A suspicion of 
her lover’s failure in that important re¬ 
quisite had been infused into her mind 
by the ingenuity of a rival, and it was to 
satisfy her that the ancient subject of 
dispute^was revived, and a place of meet¬ 
ing, with all<«4ts concomitant circum¬ 
stances, arranged. 

^ir James Lawrence, the colleague of 
Mr. Gaveston, was compelled to accord 
with these arrangements: his friend, 
Mr. Surrey, could invent no plausible 
excuse for declining the oflice of second; 
whilst, on tb^ other hand. Sir Thomas 
Clervaiix wa^ to oflSciate in that capacity 
to Mr. GaveWn, 
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Surrey conducted Sir Thomas info a 
. private apartment at the Tiger^s Head, 
where they compared the notes they had 
just received from the principals. 

“ Ha! our private instructions are 
nearly the same as to matter^ I perceive,” 
said the Baronet, laughing: “ they point 
out to your notice all the avenues of 
honourable escape from this horrible bust- 
ness. In fact, I have no doubt we shall 
be able to make such arrangements as 
will be satisfactory to all parties j — not 
tlie least hesitation in affirming it.” 

’Pon my soul, devilisfi glad to hear 
it,” s’aid Surrey: “ Credit me, I am wil¬ 
ling to join in any expedient to avert 
bloodshed.” 


“ These must do the businesii^ sir: 
these are at the same time the preservers 
of your honour aiM of your life,” replfed 
Sir Thomas, producing three or four 
balls. I 

Surrey shuddered as ht received the 


terrible instruments of destrilction: the 
coward blood fled from,his pallid cheek 
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theliand that came in contact with these 
destructive weapons, was palsied. .His 
panic, however, was considerably dimi¬ 
nished when, on examining them, he 
perceived that they were composed of 
cork, and coloured to resemble lead. 

« A most excellent design—a most 
admirable contrivance, ^pon my soul! 
Vote me a bore if it is not,’^ exclaimed 
Surrey, wi^h great satisfaction. 

Ha! ha! ha !** laughed the Baronet j 
I see you are but a novice in this sort 
of affairs. A duel 1 — I have been in 
several, and by the Lord Harry, I am a 
strenuous supporter of their utility ^hd 
necessity. I lilce them, Ned ; they give 
a fellow an air of courage and fierceness: 

DANDY could but once allow 
himself sufficient fredflom of movement 
to pull the trigger of a pistol, the hearts 
of all the females in his sphere would be 
his lawful prize j—a \;reath, blooming* 
as that which S^cks the heroes of Water¬ 
loo, would ei!<^le his ruffian head.’’ 

the ty/’ ihterrapted Surrey, 
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“ when does the Salvator Rosa sty]e.*‘go 
out;—more trouble keeping one*s che- 
velure di^-ordered, than classically ar¬ 
ranged. Thought the ruffian method, as 
you call it, —that is, ‘ the quills upon 
the fretful porcupine/—was quite d(m^ 
up. Went into a manufacturing place 
about a fortnight since, and saw four or 
five of ^ the canaille —all of a family, I 
believe— exhibiting the Salvator Eosa 
method, and boring the whole place with 
their patois, by parading the pave, and 
talking with as little respite as is allowed 
to a bell at a contested election/* 

i 

But the duel,” resumed the Baro¬ 


net. 

“ Aye, true, the duel,” said Surrey, 
sighing audibly. 

“ Poh! regard it with more cheenul- 
nessexclaimed Thomas; ** for 
myself, I repeat to you, I like this sort 
of things. I am indited to them for 
much success md^eclaL Jlliey give a 

si r 

fellow, as I just observed to you, m w 
of courage and fierceness damo^ 
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me, Sir,** laughing immoderately, “ his 
very shadow is afraid of a duellist !** 

Gad, that puts me in mind of a 
famous good thing I have heard,’* said 
Surrey ;—“ One of our most exquisite 
fasbionists was passing through the lobby 
of Covent Gardenalways strong light 
yoitknow,—quite thin just then,—and 
the shadow of his lordship with the Sal¬ 
vator Rosa head,—five-inch collar — 
same length and circumference of waist, 
—yard*wide cossacks—thrown in admi¬ 
rable perfection on the wall:—country- 
fellow— Squire, of course,—loud, an¬ 
cient, and cursedly vulgar, passed by; 

* Ecod,* saidjie, looking at the shadow 
of our prime friend, ‘ paid for the play, 
and a magic-lanthorn exhibition of^ 
ourang outangs, and every-day monkies, 
thrown in,,, gratis!*—By Jove, every 
body echoed his neighbour’s laugh, and 
*pon my soul, his‘lordship quite cut up. 
By all that’s good, ills a positive fact! — 
Well, Sir Thomas, I always had an idea 
,that this aftair could never rest,—the 
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duel, I u\dan. And 'pon my soul, ! irnve : 

always been terribly afhudof fori 

am in much too good a statiafi here, to 

think of fleeing my country#?’ 

« Flee your nonsense I’* exclaimed tl]ie 

Baronet, half impatient, half laughing ^ ^ 

you shall make one at a glorious re^ 

conciliation dinner, instead of posting 

day and flighty or tossing about Iti a flsh« 

ing-smack.-^Besides, my' deqr fellow, 

to disguise no part of the truth fioih you, 

I believe that nothing on earth could 

bring my principal into the field, but my 

# «> 

solemn assurance, that he should come 
safe out of it.—-A bourgeois^ you know, 
and this his first season iifth^ house, — 
consequently he would not die jui^ after 
a successful contested election, wl^st, 
‘ laurelled victory ^s on his brow,^ Sa 
immortality even ! I see ^Our instruct 
tions speak of five^nd-thirty yards as a 
sine qud non—a distance which, it is 
obvious, would renaer the bfiHetaof the 
most expert diet perfectly lil|fmkss ^ aUd 
at one-fifth of which, neitliw of bur 

* VOL. III. II 
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roes could fire into a church-porch. 
Vfhjf zouiRls! to speak the honest truth, 
iitOy would never be brought to send a 
ball against each other, unless one could 
take his ground in Mercury, and the 
other in the G^rgium Sidus* N(^ no! 
tmsb me/* eonto^ed the Baronet, ring¬ 
ing the bdU for Madeira, ** nothing shall 
be shed^but ink ; and we wiQ share the 
ecMt of thp afiair amongst ul*” 

With all my heart. I shall consent 
to any thing in the world but actual mis¬ 
chief, and consequent flight and such 

iZ 

like cursed bores, to which it would be 

V 

ridiculous for a man to subject' himself^ 
if hecouid po^bly avoid it.'^ 

«v 

You are right that is a point 
aso^ained beyond all debate. The only 
important consideratipn is the ecldi of the 
srf&ir. We must conduct the business 
with all appropriate solemnity imd deco¬ 
rum $i-^as£tfar remote as possible from 
the immoital fiir Anmew and Sir Toby 
in the pla^^^^jDh, trust mo. Sir, you have 
nothing' to foaf*^notbing witlun the 
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bounds o£ possibility; 1 Will put*the 
affair en from:—In the first piUce, ~ jiist^ 
make a minute, of it, — write?a^ noteie 

Doctor: Pentonville i^d^Sire him to be^ 

* 

on the ground precisely* at five o^eloe^C. 
tormorrow mornings Wt^ two‘ osc tbre^i 
tourniquets, 'as wO' dread a very tdoody 
encounter; You uhdetitaiid fthis, ^Sta>' 
rey, perfectly *. his presence^ will^ give an 
air of reality anddhorror^toHhf bt^stn^ 
which,'Otherwise, it woidd nerer have 
possessed:—besides, he will be very 
useful, as voucher additional extras 
ordinary for the courage dismayed by tbf» 
parties; for they are so confoundedly 
welLknown, that there wfli need, many 
witnesses, to make the public credulous 
as we desire. As for us, my good friqpdi 
we must load the piatotef wA mar| oht 
the ground. I,win theni^shbW you a 
little ^Jl^idcet gate, tljrdugh which, by 
stooping in tl:^ slightest maniier possahl^ 
we niay all* creep out of the 

business^ * Ahd now, sk,*^ l|ohti*lued Sir 
Thonias, filling his^ glssfib. tad? enjoyipg 

H ^ • 
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the idea of the superior sagacity of his 
arrangements, " what think you of my 
plans ? Are they not infinitely better than 
the scenes of war and bloodshed which 
you had pictured? Besides,*^ pursued 
he, laughing, ** ^ty calls imperiously on 
men placed in oi^situations, to moderate, 
as far as possible, the fiery energy of 
these desperate adversaries. Positively, 
they are as violent as your Sj^anish gal¬ 
lants, flourishing their naked sabres like 
walking-sticks; and like some of our 
earli^ heroes, on failure of this cut¬ 
throat amuseihent at home, would start 
a crusade.” 


roor Fancies wad scafcely lede ^mbar* 
rassed when pledged to fetch' the drum, 
than were our vidoronst b(!rd{8 ^ thb 
dreadful morning of their'encounter. In- 
det^^ ij so^etrhdt tmguhyf,‘ that u\ider 
similar circumstances eaiSh had’fedourse 
to a similaar ^^dient tlUt of 
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going into the fields staying under ^ 
hedge for some time, and then return¬ 
ing. The firmest nerves must tremble 
at the approach of so critical a crisis^ 
and if the desperate looks of the com¬ 
batants were to be con^ered a criterion 
of judgment, a combat \fas likely to 
take place, as terrible in its nature and 
consequences, as that of immortal me¬ 
mory, between Bombastes Furipso and 
the renowned Fusbos* The boat of old 
Charon, and the sight of the' Stygian 
lake, could scarcely have given tp either 
a sh^^per pang, than the arrival, of the 
chaise with the surgeon.^ 

Surrey had charitably, and in compli¬ 
ance with the golden rule, endeavoured 
to fortify the heart of * his heroi 1^ dis¬ 
patching the ibUowing billet to hkn, on 
the evening previous^ 

To Sir James 

** DEAB^aiJI^ * * , n n' 

** I have just concludes ^^^arvange- 
sneiits for your meeting*: — observe, Jbr 
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« U 

ymr meeting, and for that only. Fire 
you shall not; I pledge you my word and 
honour. Slot a hair of your head shall 
be injured. We ihust make a few sacri- 
^ces jto eddt, and lay the Jbundation of a 
devilish good the. superstructure to 

be reared by me, 

Surrey.” 

I f 

. The progress of the parties to the 
field rather resembled the^ measured 
pomp of funeral array,” than the ad¬ 
vance of ** lads of ^0% who seek for 
fame!”, Ortce, indeed, Mn Gaveston 
:endeavlioured to'animate thh pilgrimage 
to the shrine ^ hmpttrt^ by whistling the 
end of a merrjy catch; but it soon 
unconsciously , resolved .itself into the 
niournful ttthe^of ** theDii^jV in Cym- 
beljn^* It ivaS originally Ititended to 
have had the Doctor Pentqn^Il€,pbefore 
^mentioned, in the field. This gentleman 
was ^siden^, ^hysicifn at a celebrated 
private madhouse; and it was not ill 
said of. hthi, < bis o'iVn. stupidity Was 
the best ^arafitfs^for his net beii^.di- 
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fected by the distempers oi* his pWents. 
He, however, politely declined the invi¬ 
tation, for such an affiiir was not at all 

'k 

in his way.'^ Surrey, on PentonVille^s 
refusal, picked up the first lameri* 
he could find, and hdivled^ away; with 
him to the appointed t Golgotha. The 
arrival of the parties in the field has been 
well described by Dryden 

With Falamon, above the rest in place, 

Lycurgus camethe surly King of Thrace ; 

Black was his beard, and manly was his fac^; 
Big-bonei^, and large of limb, wiUi sinews stro%, 
Broad-sh(^ldered, and his arips^ were round and 

He looked a lion with a ^ioom|iUitare? 

And o'er his eyebfO#si huhg his matted hair. ' 

To match this moaarcl^ witli-atvong Awcite .cai^ae 
Bmetdus, King of ladp, a aame! ^ 
Whene’er he spoke, big voice ^as heard around,. 
Loud hil a tiiimb^" inth a silver sound! . 

Having a^rwea on thiS groundr,i^ 
seconds Pf£K;eeded to- jpa#: out the e^c- 
. tr^mides of that Uwdj)^ para^l,^ in uduch' 

H 4 
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ihe principals were to be opposed to feach 
bit^^n An awful pause succeeded, dur¬ 
ing which •* the * rack' stood still, the 
'wind was speechless, abd the orb below, 
ks hushed as death,” The seconds re- 
tfred to make their last communication, 

A ^ ijP' 

abd Sir James was on the point of making 
USebf Touchstone’s stratagem, and taking 
up'tlie quarrel with an when the whole 
beVemony was interrupted by the arrival 
of a cairriage, from which a female 
rushed, with frantic gestures, to the 
scene of action. Two gentlemen on 
hoi^eback arrived nearly at the same 
moment. The seconds paused in amaze- 
ihent, unable to account for so unex¬ 


pected an intrusion* The real cause oL 
it that Sir James Lawrence not de¬ 
pending on the assurance contained in 


^eet on the preceding night, whilst his 
^opponent had' taken the precaution to 
secure the inArference of his wife. 

Sir Thomas Glervaux immediately as« 
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sured all parties that the business* was 
most amicably and honourably adjusted, 
Mr. Gaveston haviiig affirmed, in the 
most qualified na^nner, that he did not 
say the honourable gentleman, his oppo¬ 
nent, looked << as fierce as King Pepin 
on his chairing^iayWhilst Sir James 
Lawrence had very handsomely declsnred, 
that the comparison of his advera^uy’s 
nose to a shoeing^hom^** had originated 
with some evil-disposed person or persons, 
to the party unknown. 

Nothing could be more satisfactory; 
the heroes returned, havftig completely 
established their reputation as "men^of 
valour for *who can doub^ tfeeTou^e 
of a duellist? 

The principals and secdnds engaged 
in this eventful station, partook of* an 
excellent dinner at The Tioer’s Hbau. 
Sir Tbottiits retomed from it, repeating^ 
the Italian proverb/**-E hser^ 

** amici da hntmo^he neniei 
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** It is contended,*^ wrote the Bishop 
to «Qrosvenor» on this subject,“ it is 
cpptended, that such a practice is requi¬ 
site to enforce good order in society; 
that jt avenges many injuries, of which 
tfjp legislature could not possibly take 
cqgnizance } and the mottdist laments its 
existence, whilst he half admits its ne- 
cessity* ^ 

But the Christian! — Is /le, with all 
the glories 'of the Gospel dispensation, 
and the bright example, of his ^dijpne 
Master in his view, ^is to be told of 
its. ne€essi^P.>^/Will Ae rush into the 
presencerof, his 'Makers stained^ like a 
s^o|[d'^C«yn#.iad$h histbro^^ blood ? 

“ The gallant Colonel Gsu’diner, on 
beingol^lleng)^,saidj ‘ lam q/raitf^ 
io d^y btdJJsar to ojtnd Godd^, Put .a 
finii^bed duellist fears nothing; he^bddly 
sets here"and hereqfier^l^^mA^ cast 
careless,, hf ^ would” te^l you^ ^ ‘ of the 
hazard-.^of.t thp^^he! ■ -'■ *«f, > i 

“ Will you^ay to the Christian, that 
the pistol or tne sword is to unbar the 
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portals of immortality. If Ae reoeives 
an injury, he is armed in proof $ he has 
a weapon powerful as * the sword* of 
Midiael from ike armoury of God 
it is THE Word ! There, on the rock 
of all his hopes, he finds, inscribed by the 
finger of the Ahnighty,'^ < Vengeance is 

MINE, AND I WIEIi REPAY I* Wjll he.diS¥ 

pute the mandate of his Maker, and with 
frantic ‘violence avenge Mmse^? 

Look around you; do you see those 
eminent for their piety or learnings the 
benefactors afidornaments of mankind-*^ 
engaged in affairs of this aort He mu^t^ 
indeed, have seen little world 

assumes such an actioO^^S, 
courage^h For it is in the power of every 
cowRi^-ruffian occasiona%'ito‘< §crew up 
bis couragieto the sticklng«placaS’ 

* i * , '1'' * ’I 

To &ie E&floyMjonttgue^ * > 

[Mr. Gfosvenoii comm(^ftc<fe this letter 
with the Irelation* of the previously 

narrated \ then continues:—] 

H 6 
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So much for the Dandy duellists! 
a word or two of the order itself! 

I After all, the practice of a Dandy is 
very ancient^ we read in the easiest 
records of the body being girded pre¬ 
viously to any violent exertion: although 
it must be admitted that the present 
fashion precludes the^possibility of exer¬ 
tion, as a finished^dandy is nearly as 
inflexible as a lamp-post. * Let thine 
eyes look straight befme thee/ is an 
injunction he most strictly observes: it 
is,^ in fact, next to impossible he should 
infringe it, unkm nature should have 
enlarged^his sphere of viskm by subtend- 
ing*!h%rnngbJaterally. 

As to tbiirohair^ .they who suppose 
the iKresent > faihiotir derived its origiS 
from the mane of a Sfaetlaiid poney^ 
labour under an error. It is of nmch 
higher aOti^ity; and was so prevalent 
inf title tmn of JDaridf^that we read of 
Absalani'e bayipg two^Jbwdrad shekels 
of at one time, and he was 
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admitted to be one of the most hnisflied 
gentlemen of his day, 

“ According to Plutarch, Alcibiades 
was a fine specimen of dress -— a sort rf 
leader of the hmt ton in Athens—an 
exquisite! Like the dandies of our own 
dayj he affected' foreigif manners; and 
had, in short,'transplanted into his car¬ 
riage all the folly of his age, native and 
exotic. We find that the Persian spy 
who was sent to i^oOnnOitre the Spartans, 
reported them to be bidornizing their per¬ 
sons and combing theif hair: do not, 
however, suspeOt me of ^idpposing, for 
one moment, )tbab Hiermopyla^^ was in¬ 
tended by Dandies K j ^ ^ 

Thie species (^emalotev^ fiourished 
and^edhied'as ifae opinioia^bf ^ome lead¬ 
ing 'cbarcktler^^was fa^ouraUe or ottfer-k 
wlse^tb the^el^mentary accomplishments 
tha^'distinguish itw Platoswaei&Vourable 
to the system, andfi^^luiJcdmmiiiwialth 
recoiiod^rlds dii»ie8b£iUi8]!l^ 
schools,^ the Very hot4red§ of tbe dMi^, 
an art as necessary to his existence as is 
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the'^sunbeam to that of the cucumber. 
Cicero, on the contrary, ridicules the, 
practice, and declares that nemo saltat 
sobrituP * Who shall decide when 
doctors disagree ?’ That this fashion 
annoyed Horace, we may infer from his 
censure of it. Juvenal ridicules them 
continually ; Ovid absolutely introduces 
a dandy skewing off. 

Chlamydemque ut pendeat apte, 

Collocat ut limbus totum appareat aurum. 

To come nearer our own day, we 
find, in Richard the second^s time, the 
toes of the dandies’were so elevated, that 
theinte^feeftee of the legislature was 
found. necessafj^41p prevent their kicking 
each others eyes out Some care of the 
person is, however^ absolutely praise¬ 
worthy ; and as taste claims exclusively 
the diredWon ofthisfJfeling, we need not 
wonder ttebfe there is some degree of im- 
certainty^' amo^ the yotaries. of so fickle 

“ those of the present 
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day, derived th^ fashion fjorn Egypt, Ihe 
Romans from Greece, and the importa¬ 
tion of this fastidjous commodity has in 
later ages been reciprocal: this traflSc, it 
is true, is principally confined to minds 
of an inferior class, — at least, I never 
remember to have known a man of 
acknowledged abilities, who suffered 
himself to be cast, at will, into any 
mould his taylor might think proper, and 
changed from one to another, as rapidly 
as the signal boards of a telegraph. The 
despotism of fashion is principally exer¬ 
cised over those who have little chance of 
being otherwise distinguished. . * ^ 

“ All that is left to a naturally 
imbecile, is to become obtrusively ridicu¬ 
lous. By this means only>* iMan enjoy 
the pleasure of notoriety; and as far*as 
their different capacities are calculated 
for enjoyment, thd^easure is the same 
in the monarclrwkf^ is applauded for his 
prowess, and the fpol. tbaj; Jhe keeps for 
liis amusement. Applause is the object 
of a dandy j if is. to be * sought in^dress. 
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and tfience arises the importance of study- 

t 

ing his appearance. For this, he volun¬ 
tarily submits to have his form distorted 
by artificial pressure. Latitude and lon¬ 
gitude are to him of more consequence 
when applied to his coat, than to the orb 
upon which he exists. His belt, like that 
of a planet, is a very principal distinc¬ 
tion, from the unfashionable canaille 
with which he is surrounded. 

It was in agitation at Oxford, I hear, 
to issue a coinage with the impress of a 
dandy on one side, and, on the reverse, 
the hunting-helt and a pair of stays, with 
^ninscfiption, 

OCoryS^^t'^ydon, qnce te dementia cepU! 

The scheme, howevet, foiled, on account 
of the die-sinker’s having completely ob- 
scured the countenance by the shirt- 
collar. The idea G||ginated with the 

present Lord-^s chaplain, a very 

profound fellow, I asl^ure you j for^ his 
acquirements ^are buried, like the hus¬ 
bandman’s gpld, so cunningly, he could 
not find it himself > whose cap and gown 
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go SO far to make a gentleman, as a pair 
of wings would to make an angel: — a 
clerical cormorant, who gets a degree 
stuck in the front of his name, like the 
man in the moon, for being at work on a 
Sunday] 

“ That mature dandy Doctor- 

is dead, and some mischievous fellow has 
published a character of him, from which 
I give you an extract: — ‘To see him 
‘ crossing the college-green always gave 
‘me the id^a of a Dutch lugger*dis- 
‘ masted. He was,’ continues his bio- 
grapher, ‘ a sort of word-hunting gfenius 

‘ who,’ like the fellow that Boethiu^'^Jls 

¥ 

‘ US of, winnowed the wlieat with his 
‘ fingers, and had'*^the chaff given him 
‘ for his pains. Iti sholrt. Doctor ——— 
‘ ])ad as much power over the alphabet 
‘ as the Spanish logician had pver the 
‘ infernal spirits when he mVshalled 
‘ them in alphabetical order, and then 
‘ dismissed them, having bottled up their 
‘ ring-leader/ ' ' 

The very antipodes of thet dandy 
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tribe — the cool assassin, Colonel 


has, I have great satisfaction in announ¬ 
cing, departed from this island, to seek a 
grander theatre for the display of his 
magnificent exploits. Charles the Xllth 
was not more hardened than this rascal; 
the drawing of a cork, or the explosion 
of a mine, were the lame to him j the 
tall of a mighty monarch from his throne, 
or that of a mandarin from the chimney- 


piece, affected him equally. I believe 
he would have shrunk no IRore from the 


convulsion of an earthquake than from 
the trembling of a shape of blmc-mange 
su^ er-table. Murder was fa¬ 
miliar to him : it is sufficient for a stylish 
fello\<^ to have killed his man; I beliette 
thj.s ruffian had signed the jia^psports of a 
dozen! He would hafve thrust his sword 


through the heart of a man with as little 
compunction as an author dashes his pen 
through a superfluous participle! " 

Congra^iflate me, my lord: I have 
begun to study man. The task is less 
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arduous, and more amusing, than L ex- 
peeled. 

“ I am always 

Your lordship’s most obliged, 

“ Henry W. Grosvenor.’’ 


To Lady ^igusta Kingston. 

I am sadly at faultdo you think 
1 started too much game ? or were my 
hounds bad ? or am I no longer so expert 
a shot?—birds have flown away;— 
ho#, read :— . 

“ I started the Nabob at full cry, as 
you advised, and was rapidly gaining 

i 

him. Nothing would do with him but 
Lady Jane; and poor, dear, dull, dis¬ 
agreeable Miss Wodehoiise, (admire the 
alliteration,) was beginning to look ex¬ 
ceedingly blank on lie matter. You 
know me well enough to be aware, that 
envy always acts as a whet on ray appe¬ 
tite ; and the Nabob and rb*ecame better 
friends than ever; and poor Margaret 
read us every-day^ctiit^s on common- 
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sense, decorum, punctilio, and the whole 
liost of the hores, without ceasing. I 
quizzed her, and the Nabob laughed 5 
and you know how much depends on the 
discovery of the means to make man 
laugh continually. He laughed himself 
into love. Natural enough that: sighs 
have had their day, as the man in the 
play says, and it is time we brought 
something else into vogue. Well, I had 
brought him to the very point, and, 
dcKce take the perversity 6 f my nature, 

I lost him.! Patience; and you %all 
know it all. 

Iactually had recdved the offer j and 
with all the due decorum of pretty mo¬ 
desty, and affected humility, had post -1 
poned giving a final answei^ until the 
following morning. Well, aa the devil 
would have it, who should come to dine 
but Horatio Somerset, Captain 0 ^ the 
Ariadne, my ancient acquaintance,^ and 
quondam loV 6 r! ' 

‘‘ And what had the fellow to do with 
my Nabob ? My J^^ob, that ought to 
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have been? Why^ in faith, good coz, 
iiothing — but the perversity of woman ; 
it is my misfortune, that with all my 
politics, and my talents, I have been all 
my life, that silly, silly animal, a very 
woman ! The perversity of my woman¬ 
hood, then, overthrew, in one hour, all 
those excellent plans it had taken Lady 
Jane Lorn so many months to bring to 
bear! 

* 

“ Somerset, I cannot . write the 
wretch’s name legibly—Somerset \yas 
accompanied by an old, and ‘ has been* 
sort of woman, whom they*called Mrs, 
Belgrave, widow of Colonel Belgrave^ • 
or some such kind of man. I could have 
forgiven, this Madame^ the, 
hors-dudem^f of her presence, if she had 
not thought pr 9 per to bring with her an 
affected, frightful-looking sort pf beauty, 
whom she called Miss, Grace Belgrave. 

‘‘ I looked at my^ Nabob, and found, 
to my great satisfaction, he was occupied 
with his soup,, and, apparently forgetful 
of the existence of this . Miss Grace* 
Well by the contrivance of some imp 
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who has a particular spite against me, 
Horatio was placed between this child 
and myself. He looked at her with those 
meaning glances, which you .and I so 
well understand; called her, in an un¬ 
der tone, his ‘ dear Grace/ and—and 
you know a woman hates to see a 
slave, wlip once bowed to her empire, 
courting the laws of another; and so — 
out it must come— I set my tactics in 
array against her's, and the poor thing 
shrank in dismay from the competition. 

I rallied, flattered, laughed at, soothed, 
sighed at, and conversed with Horatio, 
keeping the enen y at bay in the finest 
style imagirfable. What expense of wit 
was I at! and I followed up the game 
regardless of the ‘ looks askamce/ with 
which my Nabob and the ugly Margaret 
regarded US. 

Well, in the evening, I saw Horatio 
walking in one of tfhe plantations; I 
bounded after him with all the agility, 
for which was so remarkable in the 
day of the dear lamented teens. We 

I 

talked of ‘ auld lang syne f until, in the 
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distance, appeared the light form of tliat 
villainous sylph, whom I have introduced 
to you by the nam^ of Grace. 

Horafe*o saw her; he became cold, 
dull, and listless ; I sighed, looked pathe¬ 
tic, he frowned — how a second love re¬ 
vives the remembrance of the injuries 
one received in a first! — he Jbegan to 
enumerate all the misery I had entailed 
upon him, the deceptions which I had 
imposed on him, until, upon my soul, I 
could verily have blushed. 

“ But luckily I did not j I rebutted his 
accusations. I had recourse to the most 
skilful sophistry, which I imagined might • 
confuse his. reaspn, and obscure the 
plainest truth. What talents did I not 
display ? What eloquence, what grace of 
gesture, what animation of innocence, 
indignant at false accusation ?-*■ I placed 
the success of the (game in the gaining 
of one single trick ’, and, Augusta, I 
lost it, • • 

“ The wretch heard me ^with incon* 
ceivable coolness j ‘ yoiur ladyship has 
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great talents/ he said sarcastically, ‘ but 
after all your manoeuvres, your argument 
is making lee-way.’—He turned on his 
heel, and two minutes after, Lsaw him 
at the side of this Grace. 

“ What need is there of more words ? 
My Nabob was jealous, and discovered 

the whole. I departed, — am at-, 

as you see by the post-mark, and in a 
few days, you may expect me in London. 

“ I shall certainly sue Clervsiux; — 
there is now no earthly consideration to 
prevent me j — if great damages are 
awarded, they will form no ignoble 
dower. I have not yet lost all hope; 
whilst men can still be flattered, and 
caressed, and rallied into love, ought 
Jane Lorn to despair? 

“ Let Montague look to it j — I have 
an eye on him and his Miss Argyle.— 
Disappointed, baffled, how amply should 
I be repaid by vengeaiice! 

I shall* consult my old admirer 

counsellor - on the case 5 he 

has enough law knowledge to ensure the 
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success of my suit; and enough sim¬ 
plicity of character to become a second 
time my dupe. • 

“ Expect me in a very few days. I 
am not quite in despair. I do not forget, 
that I am still the all-conquering 

Jane Lorn.^^ 
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CHAP. IX. 

Ceajse yc from man whose breath is in iiv* 
nostrils : for wherein is he to be accounted of? 

The voice said, cry. And he said, What shall 
I cry ? All flesh is grass, and all the goodliness 
thereof, as the flower of the field. 

Isaiah, 


Can I forget the 'dismal night, that gave 
My soul's best part for ever to the grave ! 

How silent did his old companions tread, 

By midnight lamps, the mansions of the dead; 
Through breathing statues, then unheeded things; 
Through rows of warriors, and through walks of 
kings ! 

What awe did the s’ow, solemn knell inspire ; 
I'he pealing organ, and the pausing choir; 

The duties by the lawn-robed prelate payed; 
And the last words that dust to dust conveyed i 
While speechless o’er thy closing grave we benH?, 
Accept these tears, thou dear, departed friend! 
Oh, gone for ever, take this long adieu; 

And sleep in peace, next thy loved Montague ! 

Hebeh. 

L<ori) JMontague one evening returned 
from an exciuisite musical entertainment 

by tbe Duchess of-, In 

the course of i t, he 
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Had felt by turns his glowing mind, 

Roused, delighted, wrapt, refin’d; 

and he sought his own apartment with 
a gaiety and lightness of* heart he did 
not often experience. 

Insensibly he fell into a profound re¬ 
verie, and his prospect of the future 
appeared tinged with the same pleasur¬ 
able hue. He saw in his mind^s eye 
the vivid picture of those scenes and 
countries he hoped to traverse, and the 
sensation, at intervals, was that of rap¬ 
ture. The pleasure he had derived from 
such a.life in his earlier years, itished 
again upon his f‘ancy ; it was a delicious 
pageant, and for a time occupied his 
mind, to the exclusion of every other 
idea. His separation from the land df 
his birth, Isadora, all were forgotten. It 
was a fairy vision, and imparted a lu¬ 
minous brilliancy *to * his eye, which 
spoke his heart drunk withjvs intoxicat¬ 
ing influence, as he exclaimed to him¬ 
self— 

I 2 
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Me into distant realms my fate conveys*; 
Through regions fruitful in immortal lays. 

The past, the present, and the future^ 
were embodied in one delightful vision. 
His immortal spirit manifested itself in 
all its splendour, and 


Saw blooming in her mental May, 

A thousand years as yesterday. 

In the midst of these exhilarating 
images of fancy, the following letter was 
brought to him by an express: — 

V 

To the Earl of Montague.* 

“ MY DEAR LORD, 

“ You are not ignorant, that for some 
months, my health has been in a pfe- 
carious and very delicate state. It has 
at length taken a decided turn, and in¬ 
dicates a speedy and total decay of the 
lungs. My physician is an honest man, 
and he has ^confessed to me that a very 
short period^ will, in all human proba¬ 
bility, terminate my existence here on 
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ieartli. It is more than possible that Ihis 
letter is the last I shall ever be able to 
•write to youj but I trust, that unless 
vciy cogent reasons prevent it, I shall 
again see and converse with you. 

“ Your society, your correspondence, 
and your friendship, have rendered happy 
that portion of my life, which succeeded 
the commencement of our acquaintance. 
Suffer me, then, to lean upon your 
friendly arm, whilst I descend into the 
grave. Yes, my lord, I reflect with sa¬ 
tisfaction, that you will deposit me in 
the sepulchre, in the full and certain 
hope of a glorious immortality s and I 
pray Heaven, that we may hereafter re¬ 
new, in a far happier state of being, that 
intercourse which we have enjoyed in 
this world. 

“ InJife and death, I am 

. “ Your’s, 


The tear rolled down tha manly cheek 
of'Lord Montague, as he remained mo- 

I 3 
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iionless, with his eyes fixed on the letter. 
It was a blow which he had not anti¬ 
cipated, and for some, moments it over¬ 
whelmed him with amazement. He 
revolved, in rapid succession, all the 
pleasing hours he had passed in the so¬ 
ciety of his friend, from the morning of 
their acquaintance, when, with the lovely 
Argylc, he was the guest of Mr. Wal¬ 
worth. At no time, had the conversa¬ 
tion, the correspondence of the Bishop, 
been so dear or appeared so valuable to 
him. It is the nature of man to appre¬ 
ciate most highly that which he is about 
te lose, and then only to appreciate it 
justly. 

The next evening saw Lord Montag^^e 
at the Palace of the Bishop. Though 
possessing that firmness of nerve, which 
always accompanies high health and vi¬ 
gour, Lord Monti^gue could not controul 
the powerful agitation that shook him, 
as he apprb^Ched the chamber of his 
dying friend. 

The departing prelate was dictating to 
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his sorrowing chaplain, a man vene*rable 
for his years and goodness, who content- 

V 

plated with calm grief the thorns of that 
couch on whicfi he might be extended 
on the morrow, a prayer which was to 
be used in his diocese on the restoration 
of peace. Lord Montague listened at¬ 
tentively: the enfeebled voice of the 
Bishop uttered, with that affecting solem¬ 
nity, which always distinguished it, — 

“ O Lord God Almighty, in whose 
“ hands are the issues of all things, and 
before whom the nations are but as 
“ ‘ dust upon the balancfe j* accept, we 
“ beseech thee, the prayers and praises 
“ of the British people for that deliver- 
aiice which thy power has vouchsafed 
‘‘ to them, for that victory thou hast 
“ granted to their arms, and for all *those 
“ blessings thy bounty has bestowed on 
‘‘ them. Thou, O Lord, hak been our 
“ refuge in thd day of battle, preserve 
“ us in the hour of triuijii^h. Thou hast 
** brought us forth like th^ chosen Israel; 
“ grant to us also, I^ord, the guiding 
* I 4 
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** pijlar of thy grace. Thy countenance 
was our buckler in the day of our 
adversity; teach us now, O Lord, 
moderation in our success.” * * * 
Lord Montague had gazed on the 
sunken eye and attenuated countenance, 
— had listened to the altered voice of the 
Bishop: both contributed to overpower 
him ; he sank on one knee by the couch, 
and buried his face in the extended hand 
of his friend, whose moving lips faintly 
articulated a prayer for the future wel¬ 
fare of Lord Montague. 

“ To see you so soon,” said the Bishop, 
after a very long pause, “ is a pleasure 
I did not dare to anticipate. Ah, my 
lord, this is indeed the friendship one^ 
desires without expecting!” 

“ *Who shall dare to calculate on 
the future ?” exclaimed Lord Montague, 
in . accents of sorrow: “ at the very mo¬ 
ment I received your letter, I was pic¬ 
turing to mysplf many future hours of 
enjoyment in your society! and to find 
you thus- 
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It is the lot of man,” said the 
Bishop, calmly 5 and I am grateful to 
the Almighty, th'at in my case, the ap¬ 
proach of death is without pain, and 
attended by many alleviating circum¬ 
stances. It is a blessing to be supported 
in this trying hour by your lordship’s pre¬ 
sence. I hope also to see Miss Argyle, 
to whom, as well as to Grosvenor and 
Lady Anne, I have dispatched couriers.” 

A faint glow flashed over the coun¬ 
tenance of Lord Montague, as he Jirose 
and seated himself by tha side of the 
Bishop; it was inseparable frgm the 
unexpected mention of Isadora,: perhaps 
the heart is iieVer more susceptible of 
love, than when softened by distress; 
and Lord Montague felt, that to be,as- 
sociated with her in paying the last me¬ 
lancholy attentions to their mutual friend, 
wouldbe more delightful, as far as regard¬ 
ed himself and Isadora, than any former 
event of his life. 

Miss Argyle arrived; she and Lord 
Montague were re-unitetl; and though 

I 


s 
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they felt the afflicting melancholy of the 
circumstances that had hastened their 
re-union, they could not be insensible to 
the pleasure of it. 

Isadora loving the Bishop with filial 
affection, was frequently unable to con¬ 
trol the excess of her sorrow ; and only 
the soothing of Lord Montague could 
restore her calmness. 

The exhausted state of the sufferer 
required frequent intervals of repose; 
the ’intervening periods were spent in 
prayer, and'* in conversation with his 
friends. 

“ I contemplate/’ said he, “ the aw¬ 
ful change I am about ‘to undergo with 
more calmness at present, than I havb 
ever done formerly. In early life, I 
spent much time in investigating the 
evidences for the truth of Christianity; 
the result was, an entire conviction of 
the authenticity of the Gospel Dispensa¬ 
tion. On that rock I build my every 
hope; from that spring, I have derived 
consolation and fortitude under every 
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calamity. In that painful hour when 
Adelaide was removed from me by death, 
resting all her hopes on the infinite mercy 
of God, and the sacrifice of the Saviour 1 
1 saw her breathe her soul into the hands 
ol‘ him who gave it with resignation and 
tranquillity. I felt it was but the sepa¬ 
ration of a season j and the bright pros¬ 
pect of being re-united hereafter, to 
those we have loved so tenderly here, 
deprives death of half his terrors.” 

‘‘ All, yes !” said Miss Arg'yle warm¬ 
ly ; “ and such a liopc bevirs the impress 

of Heaven! Or where sliould the 

• • 

wretched find repose ? — where the be¬ 
reaved look for*consolation ? — And what 
brighter prospect can the future present, 
than that we shall be associated through 
eternity, in acts of adoration, witii those 
who have ever been most dear to us 
Perhaps,” she continued 'with enthu¬ 
siasm, 




Perhaps there may be a boon in heaven, 
To wretched mortals sometimes given, 
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That those in foreign lands who die^ 

May seek again their native sky ^ 

Ere yet the disembodied soul 

Has reached her final, destined goal: — 

Free, for a fleeting space, to rove 
Each earthly scene that owned their love ^ 

To float around each sable form, 

That shrouds a heart with anguish torn ? 

To view, in turn, each dearer friend, 

In widowed desolation bend ! 

To read their loss in each fond eye, 

And watch the tear they cannot dry! 

To hear their own sad requiem sound. 

Invisible to all around! — 

Then grateful for the bliss thus given 
Eeturn to wait the doom of Heaven! — 

There was a pathos of melancholy in 
her voicfe, a melting softness in her dark 
eye, as she uttered this, which made 
the heart of Lord Montague thrill with 
the almost painful ecstacy of unutterable 
tenderness. 

“ I am not aware,” he said gently, 
‘‘ that we are expressly told in Scrip¬ 
ture, that we shall be*again known to 
each other, though I think the general 
tenor of our Lord’s conversation strongly 
implies it.” 
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“ It has been one great error of the 
cliiirdi in all ages,” said the Bishop, 
to employ its •speculation on points 
tliat were doubtless left in darkness for 
the best and wisest purposes. I think 
with your lordship, that although there 
is no express declaration on these points 
we may plainly infer it. The words of 
the Redeemer to the dying thief on the 
cross, the promises to the Apostles, all 
imply a state of recognition : and though 
in reply to the Sadducees, He plainly de¬ 
clares that those ties which bind us to each 
other on earth are unknown in heaven, 
yet when we consider a state of being, in 
which the mind ns purified and sublimed 
from earthly feelings, we must rationally 
conclude that such ties are no longer 
necessary,” 


^—» 


It was in such conversation that the 
day had passed; and Lord Montague 
retired to rest with thal solemn tone of 
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feeling which a death-bed generally 
excites in an elevated mind. 

In consequence of an alarming change, 
he was summoned at midnight to the 
Bishop^s apartment. He was in a state 
of insensibility, with the hand of the 
nearly fainting Isadora firmly clasped in 
his own. Lord Montague flew to her 
side 5 he supported—consoled—revived 
her. 

When the Bishop recovered perception, 
he regarded them alternately. They 
kneeled together by the side of his couch. 
The rosy lips ol’ Isadora pressed his fore¬ 
head. He smiled with benignant com¬ 
posure : “ Ah, my lord !” said he, “ it 
is nearly over, and I shall not sec Gips- 
ve.nor : be to him what we have been to 
each other j be his guide — his friend. 

‘‘ Isadora,"" he continued, placing the 
hand he still grasped in that of Lord 
Montague, you will, you must be 
happy !"" and again he relapsed into in¬ 
sensibility. 

\ 

** We are thine, Lord, for thou hast 
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made us 5 forsake hot the work of thine 
hancfs!” These were the last words he 
uttered ; and without a groan he breath¬ 
ed his spirit into eternity. 

For many minutes Lord Montague 
held the trembling hand of Isadora in 
speechless emotion; until warned by the 
marble paleness of her countenance, he 
bore lier from the apartment. 

Grosvenor arrived in time to witness 
the in term cat of the Bishop. Fashion 
had no power over Isadora to withhold 
her from paying the last affectionate 
tribute to his memory, and siipjiurted by 
Lord Montague, she saw all that re¬ 
mained on earth of her venerable friend 
deposited in the tomb of his fathers. 

Isadora retired immediately to* her 
seat of Harwell-Castle, and Lord Mon¬ 
tague settled for some time at Plymouth. 
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CHAP. X. 

Alas ! liow light a cause may move 
Dissension betw^een hearts that love! 

Hearts that the world in vain had tried, 

And sorrow but more closely tied; 

That stood the storm, when waves were rough, 
Yet in a sunny hour fall off, 

Like ships, that have gone down at sea, 

When heaven was all tranquillity! 

A something, light as air — a look, 

A word unkind or wrongly taken— 

Oh! love, that tempests never shook, 

A breath, a touch like this hath shaken. 

V * Moore. 

To Miss Argyle, 

MADAM, 

I DO not apologise* for addressing this 
letter to you; the purport will explain 
the necessity and importance of it. If, 
after its perusal, yOu Shall still think an 
apology requisite, I beg of you to give 
me credit for the most humble one 
imaginable. 

** Lord Montague is selected by Miss 
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Argyle to engross her love — her heart’s 
best affections ! I repeat this continually: 
yet why should Indoubt the possibility? 
Is he not grand, imposing, and specious, 
as man can be ? Is there a heart which 
he cannot deceive—which is not willing 
to trust in him, love him, adore him, to 
be broken by him ? Lord Montague 
is not a man to be repulsed ;—who dares 
doubt the grandeur, the sublimity of his 
mind? who, in his presence, does not 

shrink into something inferior to the 

• 

being he really is ? on whom does not 
his commanding exterior impose? who 
has not forgotten human fallibility in 
listening to, and observing him ? 

“ Some years have elapsed since 1 
was the favoured object of his lordship’s 
regard. Yes: this wan form, this lan¬ 
guid eye, this broken spirit, once pos¬ 
sessed beauty, fire, and vivacity to attract 
a love which I woufd h'ave died to retain ? 
Oh, who that has once ba^ed in the 
beams of that love, ever recovered from 
the chilling misery that .succeeded the 
withdrawing of those beams ? It is like 
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the star of Canopus, whose influence pre¬ 
vents the intrusion of care and sorrow 

t 

on those happy few on whom it shines! 
Alas, madam! none can justly appre¬ 
ciate the misery of desertion, but those 
who have felt the delight of reciprocal 
passion. 

“ Lady of England — happy, happy 
object of Montague’s love, of Montague’s 
wishes — canst thou, thus liigh in happi¬ 
ness, reject the prayer of the forsaken 
and miserable! 

t 

‘‘ Madam, my son is the child of Lord 
Montague !* It is for this boy—this lovely 
niiniattire of his father—this young re¬ 
flection of his high qualities and tian- 
scendant endowments — that I would 
plead with you! Oh, what can I ask for 
nfyself in your power to grant ? Can 
you minister—all angel as you must be— 
to the woes of the heart-broken, the 
hopeless, and the ruined? Can you re¬ 
lieve the sorrow that rejects consolation, 
— that turn;j disdainfully from the pros¬ 
pect of alleviation? You may conquer 
difficulties, but you cannot effect imjos- 
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sibiiities ;—you may retain the love of 
LordL Montague, but you cannot console 
the heart that hjjs survived his desertion 1 
Separated from the object of a first, 
an only, and, perhaps, a guilty love, I 
have existed with no other consolation 
than the recollection of what has been, 
and the soothing conviction that Lord 
Montague still remembers me with 
friendship. Yet, — oh let me not forget 
iny boy—my only hope of future happi¬ 
ness, my dearest comfort, my heart’s 
best supporter! Without him, how could 
I traverse the desert soil of this earth’s 
wildtoiess ? — he procures for me those 
munificent proofs of his still adored fa¬ 
ther’s regard, which, as coming from 
him, constitute, at once, my existence, 
and my blessing. 

For this boy, my too happy rival! — 
alas, madam, forgive the epithet that 
equalizes you with me! exalted as you 
are in rank, in happiness^ in virtue, you 
are yet the possessor of tli|it heart which 
I have so fruitlessly striven to retain, and. 
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therefore, appear in this light, only, to 
my tortured view; — for this boy, then, 
my too happy rival, behold me at your 
feet! — prostrate before you, I plead for 
him in agony of supplication ! I resign 
myself to your disposal; — dictate terms 
to me the most severe that humanity can 
endure, and yet bid me live to bleed un¬ 
der them ; — take from me the privilege 
of complaint; — bid me seem happy and 
boast of my felicity; — bid me tear from 
my heart the worshipped image of its 
idol — I obey! no sacrifice is too great, 
no torment too exquisite, to be compen¬ 
sated by the blessing I beg at your hands. 

Lady, you know not a mother’s hopes, 
a mother’s fearsa mother’s^ deligljts, 
and a mother’s agonies! But if, in future 
yea£8, these sensations shall divide your 
heart with him — the Montague, who 
reigns there; if, encircled by a group 

C 9 

of blooming innocents, in wjiose smiling 
ejies you discover the intelligence of their 
father's spirit, you contemplate with a 
prophetic eye the briWancy of their fu- 
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lure life, then ypu will recollect ’the 
misery that must have rent the heart of 
her, who, covered with humiliation, at 
this moment addresses you: then you 
will weep the woes of this unhappy being 
— then you will commend the result of a 
conflict between pride maternal aftec^ 
tion — between love for the betrayer, and 
tenderness for the guiltless youth who 
owes his existence to him! 

“ And yet this tenderness, all-powerful 
as it is, would have been sacrificed to the 
happiness of his father, if, for a moment, 
I imagined that thi^ information would 
obstmct his happiness. But no !’—you, 
lady, will not fear the influence of the 
poor wretch whose love betrayed her into 
crime! your virtues, your beauty, your 
graces, and your rank, will equally pre¬ 
serve you from desertion! Alas! once I 
had all these — once I was pre-eminent 
in each! but love undid me; love hurled 
me from my elevation; J adored — was 
deserted, and undone! 
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“'Ah, Heaven! how dare I expect that 
you should pity a parent’s agonies I Was 
not I deaf to them! Di^ I not listen to a 
mother’s prayers and a father’s curse with 
indifference? Oh, will not that strong 
curse pursue me ? Will it not surround 
my devoted child and shut it out from 
sympathy and assistance ? Oh! how 
heavily lias that malediction fallen on my 
head! Yet I endure it — the whole 
weight of it; lind still pray Heaven to 
bless him who brought it on me 1 For¬ 
give me, lady: the blow has been heavy, 
and I still writhe beneath it. 

“ I supplicate for ray son: save him, 
madam, from the obscurity that threat¬ 
ens him; place him in a situation J:o 
which he is entitled by birth, by talents, 
and by a concentration of those high en¬ 
dowments, that stamp him of the line of 
Montague! 

“ I inclose my address: condescend to 
see me : I need not ask you to keep this 
application se^.xet from Lord Montague! 
What could be gained from a disclosure ? 
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Under the influence of love, would 4ie 
admit a fact which might obstruct his 
happiness ? Alas, madam! you need 
not be assured that he would not. 

“ I supplicate for an interview j the 
manner of it, you will direct. 

“ The unhappy 

“ Emma!*’ 


Miss Argyle read this letter with the 
most overwhelming emotions — emotions 
not a little increased by the conviction 
that her very existence depended on the 
love of Lord Montague. 

What a moment was this! He was 
displayed to her a betrayer, and a de¬ 
serter of the woman, whom he had so 
betrayed 1 

What numberless coincidences wdire 
suggested to her mind, to stamp the nar¬ 
rative with truth ’ The deserted, the 
unhappy Emma was the nnfortufSate he¬ 
roine of those poems to which accident 
had introduced her. Her idea had im¬ 
parted that peculiar manner to Lord 
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Montague, which she had hitherto con¬ 
sidered the effect of his knowledge of 
the world. What an unhappy combi¬ 
nation ! what a train of reasoning it in¬ 
duced ! 

Whilst she was yet undetermined how 
to act, her breast torn by the conflict¬ 
ing emotions of love, anger, and pity — 
shrinking from the contemplation of the 
state of her own heart — dismayed to find 
how strongly the image of Lord Montague 
was impressed there — so strongly that 
it seemed to triumph over every other 
feeling—that very Lord Montague en¬ 
tered. 

The manner of Isadora assumed a 
coldness, which she could not repress; 
her heart involuntarily closed against 
him, and a frigid bow answered his ani¬ 
mated salutation. 

Lord Montague started, rather grieved 
than offended, yet in his grjefpreserving 
a shade of J)anghtiness never totally dis¬ 
tinct from any trait of his character 5 he 
delivered to he^r the message with which 
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he was charged by Lady Anne Gros- 
veiiorr 

Isadora listenell with an air of ab¬ 
straction, and when he had finished, 
turned away, without reply. 

Lord Montague sighed heavily; Isa¬ 
dora looked at him earnestly, and, for an 
instant, forgot the unfortunate Emma. 

“ My lord,’^ she began ; — he turned 
round — she lost the power of procecd- 
ing. 

“ Alas, Isadora, how have I ofFencled 
you?” said he, in a voice of tender in- 
treaty.^ 

He spoke to her with surpassing elo¬ 
quence j he laid bpen his whole heart to 
her view ; it was the eloquence of a lover, 
free, characteristic, and unstudied : thei;e 
were no finely rounded periods, nor af¬ 
fectation of flowery oratory; the heart 
dictated, and the language of the heart is 
simple, beautiful, and fascinating. 

The letter, the fatal letted, pleaded 
powerfully against him. Oflght she to 
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show it to him, freely confess her doubts, 
and demand aii explanation ? 

The writer appearcil most unhappy, 
and the unhappy were deserving of the 
greatest delicacy. She had begged con¬ 
cealment ; she had solicited, above all, 
that Lord Montague might not be in¬ 
formed of her application. 

But was the request of an anonymous 
being to be observed with sifch scrupulous 
delicacy ? was she to be placed in com¬ 
petition with the happiness of two beings, 
which her ' information, unless contro¬ 
verted, must destroy for ever ? 

Was she—this degraded female — by 
herself acknowledged to be degraded — 
to possess sufficient power over the mii^l 
of Miss Argyle as to induce her to be¬ 
lieve all the letter asserted, in direct con¬ 
tradiction to her own experience and ob¬ 
servation. ' ' 

Was she to reject Lord Montague on 
the information of a nameless individual, 
who had offered assertion ibr proofi and 
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whose chief claim to belief was the pa¬ 
thetic st}’le of her address ? 

Was she to bdieve Lord Montague a 
seducer, a deserter, instead of the noble, 
dignified character, whom the Bishop 

of -had been proud to call his 

friend j who had restored Grosvenor to 
virtue and to happiness j whom — yes— 
wiioni Isadora Argyle loved with before- 
uniinac^inediardour ? 

These considerations passed rapidly 
over her mind j — in an instant the letter 
was in the hand of Lord Montague. 

He read it over calmly ; she observed 
]jis countenance with much anxiety, and 
some apprehension. “ Does such a power 
of deceiving belong to man ? or is he, 
— oh, is he innocent 

• 

He returned the letter with a coldness 
that shocked her: “ You believed these 
assertions, madam he said, with great 
haughtiness. 

“ I have not dared *ye?t to believe 
them, my lord!” said Isadora, colouring 

K 2 • 
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deeply, and looking at him with a mix¬ 
ture of doubt, agitation, and alarm.' 

But you were inclined to do it! — 
an anonymous correspondent ? You will 
allow me to re-peruse that letter Then 
running it over, he commented on it. 
“ Exceedingly necessary, and very im¬ 
portant, doubtless! This Euima really 
makes herself a very considerable person¬ 
age ! She does not apologize f some people 
would have thought that what follows 
might render apology necessary ! 

“ Am I, indeed, the happy object she 
supposes me ? If her supposition be cor¬ 
rect, her regard for the happiness of Miss 
Argyle is not demonstrated very clearly, 
and some might think her information ob^ 
trusive and impertinent. She has con¬ 
trived to dash the annexed magnificent 
portrait of myself with a few strong shades 
of deceit and speciOusness ; notwith¬ 
standing, it was sufficient to prove to 
Miss Argyle'* that in uniting herself to 
the original 5fhe would not entirely lose 
all chance of happiness i No!” but then 
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Miss Argyle, by being suffered to remain 
in blissful ignorance, would have had a 
chance of greatey^ happiness, by the ab¬ 
sence of those doubts and suspicions to 
v/liich this information must naturally 
give rise ; and it appears, that tlie un- 
kappy Emma was not inclined to permit 
it! 

“ Some years have elapsed since ^fewas 
the favoured object of Lord Montague! 
You will allow that that is shrewd 
enough. It is better than some rmnths 
since, because it supposes •a period in 
which I had not the honour of knowing 
Miss Argyle 5 and as it may reasonably 
be denominated* one of the excesses of 
youth, she would the more readily be 
induced to give credence to it, than if it 
had been dated at a period whep she 
had some knowledge of me, and conse¬ 
quently might be supposed no incapable 
judge of what my conduct would possi¬ 
bly be at that time. * • 

Who that has once 'basked in the 
K 3 • 
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beams of that lovsy ever recovered f rom 
the chitting ?niser^ that succeeded Ihc 
uiihdrav)ing of those beams V — Alas, 
madam! this is a very skilful impostor, 
or one who knows perfectly well what is 
love! 

“ * Happyy happy object of Montague^s 
love — of Montague*s wishes /’ — Happy 
in the love of a seducer and deserter! — 
I do not know, madam, how these con¬ 
tradictions are to be reconciled! —• The 
fair Emma alone can elucidate. 

She pleads for her son — for the 
miniature of his father — the reflection 
of his high qualities and transcendant 
endowments! — A great inducement 
this 1 — This promising scion is a villain;^ 
a seducer, a deserter of one female, and 
the would-be deceiver of another — in 
miniature I — Excellent consistency! — 
high-sounding pretensions to the favour 
of Miss Argyle. 

“ She allows the possibility that you 
may ‘ retain the love of the fickle Mon- 
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iaguc and very kindly takes away* the 
desire by the information she volun¬ 
teers ! 

‘ Separated from the object of a firsts 
an onljj^ and, perhaps, a guilty love /’ — 
Perhaps a guilty love ! — Perhaps ! — If 
not guilty, by what title would she desig¬ 
nate it ? — Guilty in her — And, in her 
betrayer, dreadful, horrible, and dam-^ 
nable! 

^ ‘ The soothing conviction, that Lord 

Montague remembers her with friend^ 
ship r ~ And this friendship, the con¬ 
viction of which is so soothing, she ha¬ 
zards by a disclosure that can be* produc¬ 
tive of no possible good to her! — For 
if this letter obtain the desired end — 


the palpably desired end — that is, the 
separation of Lord Montague and Miss 
Argyle, what interest can Miss Argyle 
be hoped to take in the illegifiniate son 
of that Lord Montague ? — You per¬ 
ceive, madam, that we caijnot give this 
Emma great credit for ^elicacy, or this 
consequence would hav^ suggested itself 
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to her. On the other hand, if Miss Ar- 
gyle became the wife of Lord Montague, 
will he remember wit{i friendship the 
being whose zeal had well nigh severed 
that union ? — I should imagine not; 
and thus, either way, the unfortunate 
Emma loses the soothing conviction of his 
friendship! 

RIVAL !! — This is beyond en¬ 
durance ! — Infernal impostor! — Ma¬ 
dam, malice could not have suggested a 
finer idea for the completion of this pro¬ 
ject ! — There is nothing more likely to 
make the heart of a virtuotis female re¬ 
coil in horror from the man who woos 
her, than the bare possibility of her being 
the rival of his mistress — of a being so 
lost and degraded! — Every virttcous 
woman must feel this; but doubly would 
it strike on the soul of a high-minded one, 
who proudly disdains the idea of being 
the rival of an^J — If this pretended 
rival had beep virtuous, and unfortunate 
only in my fietdeness, I might have in¬ 
sulted you ; if T had been assured of 
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your love, I might have tortured yoif, by 
saying ‘ that such an accusation reflected 
dishonour on no jnan ; on the contrary, 
that any one might be proud to have his 
name so coupled !’ and you would justly 
then have spurned me; for that which, 
in some circumstances, is not dishonour¬ 
able, in otliers is base and horrible 1 — 
In this case you would have shrunk from 
me, you would have spurned the heart 
I offered to you, and it would have been 
just! — I confess, madam, that, you 
ought to despise the man^ who would 
place you in the light of any woman’s 
rival. * Be that woman good, and excel¬ 
lent, and fair, and lovely, she cannot be 
worthy of the exaltation we attacli to the 
idea of the rival of Miss Argyle i — The 
case is otherwise, madam : and you cAve 
me reparation for having harboured a 
surmise most debpsing to yourselfi and 
most unjust, most injurious, most, horri¬ 
ble in regard to me ! • % 

“ The succeeding part ^of this para¬ 
graph is composed of pathetic periodsi 
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and'' humiliating situations, artfully 
enough imagined and combined.^ She 
endeavours to interest yiour humanity by 
her oim humility ! She is a skilful en¬ 
gineer; but the range of her artillery 
has not been calculated with sufficient 
accuracy. 

“ ^ Lady, you kno'w nof — what a 
picture ! — Alas! madam : and she v/ho 
has abilities to paint so well, Avants feel¬ 
ing to appreciate the beauty of her pic¬ 
ture, and, with the hand of‘ a daemon, 
dashes the untasted cup from the lips 
of those who die for it, and laughs, in 
triiJmph, at the agony she occasions. 

“ ‘ This tenderness, all-potverful as it 
‘ is, would have been sacrijiced to the hap^ 
‘ piness of his father, if, for a women t, I 
‘ hncfgined that this hformation wotiid ob~ 
‘ struct his happiness /’ — What a pal¬ 
pable fafsehood f — She knew that Miss 
Argyle was too dignified, too noble, too 
delicate, to, encourage the addresses ol‘ 
the libertine and the seducer ! — A wan¬ 
ton insult is implied. Madam, I have 
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yolir cause to avenge with my own. ‘Her 
next sentence is well conceived enough : 
she mentions som^e traits that distinguish 
you, as securing you from the possibility 
of desertion, and then asserts that she 


was once pre-eminent— that is her word 
— pre-eminent m each of these, and yet 
undone! —An asserted impossibility prac¬ 
tically proved to be possible! — I am not 
casuist enough to explain away this so¬ 
phistry. 

“ The fanciful distresses of her,sup¬ 
posititious parents are well introduced in 
the next paragraph. These minute traits 
gife am air of truth to the whole: nothing 
can be better imagined ! 

“ She supplicates for her son — that 
he may be removed from obscurity into 
elevation and splendoi^*! — A very mo¬ 


dest request, the acknowledged illegiti¬ 
macy of his birth being taken* into ac¬ 
count ! — And you, madam, are to have 


the honour of introducing iqto a higher 
sphere ‘ this concentration q^ihose high en¬ 


dowments, that stamp hi%fi of the line of 
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Montague!' — I think, madam, if /had 
been the receiver of a letter lik^ this, 
the impudence of thi^ request would 
alone have been sufficient to stagger my 
belief in it! 


“ ‘ I need not you to keep this appli- 
cation secret from Lord Montague![ And 
why need she not ? Was it so certain that 
you would not disclose it to me, our 
situation being considered? ‘ M^hat 
•would be gained from a disclosure?' she 
asks with impudent assurance. What 
indeed! —why, nothing but the very end 
that must defeat all her plans — detection 
and exposure! ‘ Under the influence of 
love, •would he admit a fact wMch might 
obstruct his happiness ?' Not if he were 


the character she supposes him, mo 3 l 
asskirediy! — fals^ood would, in that 


case, be his decided characteristic ; and, 


of course, in such a situation, he would 
not hesitate to exert it. ‘ She supplicates 


for mi interiiiew!' but she never for an 
instant suppo^d that you would grant it,' 


aware that, by,your doing so, her end 
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would be defeated by the discoveiy of 
imposture! 

“ I think, ma(Jaiii, you will allow that 
this is a fair comment on the text before 
us; not distorted or misapplied, but 
adapted to iL and rikturally deducible 
from it. And yet — 

“ I can bear witness to your usual 
penetration, Isadora; to the facility with 
which you detect imposture, and to the 
little credence vou are accustomed to 
yield to assertion, more especially to 
anonymous assertion, iinsuj)ported by 
evidence. 

“ In this instance only, you Itave ad* 
mitted the assertions of an unknown; 
and condemned, with a precipitancy and 
facility hitlierto uncharacteristic of you, 
a man whose every fiope of *happir#ess 
rested in you! Alas, madam! what in¬ 
ference am I to dmw — what conclusion 
to form, from such premises? what other 
than that you were'^ix^’cr.tbj;hink unwor¬ 
thily of me, and to sever^those delight¬ 
ful links which have latejy united,us! 
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You have roused me from a deliciouR 
dream, in which I should have been 
glad to slumber a little longer. Why, 
why have I adored you so madly! Why 
have I thrilled in tenderness at the con¬ 
fession of your love for ipe! — Only to 
prove that the assertions of an anony¬ 
mous assassin could stagger your faith 
in me! 

“ For my own peace sake, for the 
redemption of my honour from that stain 
which blots it, I shall seek for, and I do 
not despair of discovering, this wanton 
assassin. You will confide this letter to 
me ?” • 

Isadora, continually changing colour, 
trembling, and agitated, had not the 
power of replying. Lord Montague iim¬ 
puted her silence to another motive. 

You do not doubt my honour, ma- 
dam ?” he said, almost sternly. 

The eyes of Isadora swam in tears. 
«< Why will you always misunderstand 
me!” she faintly articulated. 

Lord Montague looked at her with 
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tender earnestness: lie approachedj he 
took Ijoth her hands in his: “ Any thing 
but this, Isadora,^! could have forgotten 
— forgiven ! God bless you! forget, 
the present^ that this morning ever had 
existence.’^ 

* 

“ For the present, my lordsaid she, 
rising with dignity, and disengaging her¬ 
self from him : ‘‘ not only for the present, 
Init for ever! Adieu, my lord! when 
meet again, it will be for our mutual 
advantage that ©ur perceptions should be 
somewhat clearer!” 

She retired with majesty. Lord Mon¬ 
tague* looked at her with mingled admir¬ 
ation and anger: “ It is plain she never 
loved me !’’ he sighed, and departed. 
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'Tis slander, 

Whose edge is sharper than the sword; whose 
tongue 

OutvendVns all the worms of Nile; whose breath 

Hides on the posting winds, and doth belie 

All corners of the world; kings, queens, and 
states, 

Maids, matrons, nay the secrets of the grave, 

This viperous slander enters.* Shakspeare. 

Lord Montague still retained the letter 
that had separated him from Isadora, 
He examined it repeatedly j every ex¬ 
amination strengthened the suspicions 
the first perusal of it had excited, aiifl 
onj:hose suspicions he resolved to act. 

Lady Jane Lorn was, he found on 
enquiry, ^at — in-shire. On ex¬ 

amining the post-riaark, , he discovered 
it to be that of a town some’ fifteen miles 
distant from -and evidently dis¬ 

patched from thence to elude suspicion! 
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Lord Montague had seen the writing 
.of Likly Jane only in those cyphers 
which he had obtained from the Countess 
du Chateau-vieux; one of these cyphers 
particularly resembled the letter g, and 
from the habit of making the cypher, 
Lady Jane had given the same peculiar 
curve to the g ; this was a letter con¬ 
tinually recurring, and it was remarkable, 
that not once did it want this distinguish¬ 
ing curve. '' 

What trifles lead to detection! .the 

torm of one letter, convicted a woman 

allied to some of the first families in 

Great ‘Britain, of the grossest imposture 

and most infamous contrivances! 

» 

Lord Montague enquired out the lodg^ 
ings of Lady Jane, and was directed thence 
to the County Hall. It was exceedingly 
crowded, and every one appeared con¬ 
versing on a subject that completely en¬ 
grossed him. Lord Montague pushed 
his way through the crowd but, once 
within the inner court, he found egress 
impossible, and was compelled to wait in 
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silence the termination of a tedious pro¬ 
cess relative to a bankruptcy, • 

That suit closed, the counsel for the 
succeeding one having taken their places, 
the clerk of the assizes signified, in all 
the pomposity of law technicals that whicli 
reduced to plain English was simply, “ an 
action brought against Sir Thomas Cler- 
vaux, Baronet, by Lady Jane Lorn, for 
a breach of promise of marriage.” 

The attention of the court was instantly 
arrested; even the females sat in pro¬ 
found sileuce; and the counsel for the 
plaintiff’ addressed the jury. 

He began with remarking, that ** of all 

the aggravated cases, in.which he had had 

the honour to be employed, the one now 

submitted to the cognizance of a ju^ 

of Englishmen, was the most flagitious. 

The defendant was a Baronet ;-r- for the 
* ' 

honour of rank, ^of .that education and 
that society which were the natural at¬ 
tendants oi> rafnk, he was grieved that so 
base an action should have been com¬ 
mitted by one of its members, but it was 
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incumbent on him to state facts, and only 
facts, and this point he was obliged to 
bring before the jury. Sir Thomas Cier- 
vaux was of an ancient family in the 

county of- ^ a family well known to 

most who formed that jury, many of 
whom could'bear testimony to the worth 
of it, could prove its unstained honour 
and spotless integrity, and would there¬ 
fore the more deeply regret with him, 
this foul defection of its present represen¬ 
tative. His client, Lady Jane Lorn, .was 
of a family too well known for.him to ex¬ 
patiate on their talents, their abilities, and 

their honour. The Duke of-and Lord 

Percival Lorn were the brothers of the 
plaintiff) each remarkable for their incor¬ 
ruptible integrity, in those two great 
houses which are the bulwarks of the li¬ 
berties of the people: the latter Uo less 
distinguished as the ^ablest orator that 
had graced the lower house for years, 
than for his independence, ^nd support 
of the rights of the subjecK These no¬ 
blemen, who dignified their high descent 
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by'individual worth, had admitted the 
defendant to their friendship j no trifling 
proof that his talents were above me¬ 
diocrity ;—and for what does he employ 
these talents?” continued the counsel, 
with animation; “ Gentlemen, to steal 
the affections of the sister of his friends— 
of the men, whose countenance gave him 
a degree of credit with the world, which, 
it is probable, he would not otherwise 
have enjoyed. Yes! he besieges the 
heart of an accomplished woman, by a 
display of those qualities which are 
so fatally attractive to the female sex. 
He calls every allurement tohis aid; —the 
tenderest attentions, the warmest display 
of animated affection, are engines brought 
to subvert a citadel defended by talents, 
vihue, and the most brilliant endow¬ 
ments ! Lady Jane soon returned what 
she believed to be affection, by as pure, 
and as bright a flame as ever glowed in 
the breast of woman. He extorted from 
her a confession of partiality; their en¬ 
gagement was ^formed ; she anticipated 
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the society of an accomplished compa¬ 
nion j the sympathy of a tender friend *, 
the possession of tliose thousand endear¬ 
ing ties, 'which are united in the name of 
husband. Buoyed up in a pleasing secu¬ 
rity,— confiding in the honour of the 
man her heart had selected, she forgot to 
contemplate the possibility of a reverse 5 
and, whilst gazing on the cloudless sky 
that canopied her head, the earthquake 
burst beneath her feet 3 defenceless, and 
unprepared to meet it, for a time, she 
sunk beneath the shock. Yes*! this per¬ 
jured lover had gained a triumph over 
that heart, for which vSO many bad striven 
in vain. Conscious of his power, the idea 
of it inflated him, With wanton cruelty, 
he chose the moment of perfect con§- 
dcnce to dash the phantom of happiness 
from her embrace; she exerts herself to 
regain it in vain :* the beautiful vision 
flies from her extended arms 3 they close 
on the tortured heart that deJertion has 
writhed ! Oh, Gentlemen oI‘the Jury — 
ye fathers, ye brothers, yeliusban'ds, con- 
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template the misery one of that sex, 
which is united to you by the td^nderest 
ties, endures ! Behold her extended on 
a couch of anguish, heart-broken, and 
despairing! She calls to you for venge¬ 
ance ! She beseeches you to punish this 
man, who has wrecked her earthly hap¬ 
piness. She says to you—‘ fathers, bro- 

* thers, husbands, contemplate the sltua- 
‘ tion to which I am reduced: as you 
‘ value the peace of those beings so dear 
‘ to you, signify your abhorrence of the 
‘ crime by which I suffer, in the judg- 
‘ ment you shall this day give. — In 

* avenging me, ward off from those you 

‘ love the blow that may crush them.* — 
Oentlemen, I leave my cause ir^your 
hands, confident, as you are men and 
fathers, what will be your decision. At 
present^ we^ shall bring before you evi¬ 
dence to validate the fact which must 
determine your verdict. That once 
proved, I ^calculate with cojifideSce on 
the result.**' ^ 
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The witnesses for the plaintiff having 
been Examined, the counsel for the de¬ 
fendant arose, arfd thus addressed the 
Court: — 

“ Gentlemen of the Jury, , 

After the very pathetic and eloquent 
speech with which you have been fa¬ 
voured by the learned gentleman on 
behalf of the plaintiff, I feel that I have 

little chance of a verdict in favour of mv 

%/ 

client, if eloquence is to be the rule of 
yonr judgment. There I acknowledge 
the superiority of my learned friend j — 
there he is unrivalled; and if the ag¬ 
gravated cases in which, as he expresses 
it, he has had the’honour to be employed, 
are generally of the same hue as that on 
which I now address you, I am sure 
it is not a talent that he can afford to 
conceal ‘ under a bushel.*—know, 
Gentlemen, and ^ou ^are not to be told, 
that a doubtful cause requires eloquence : 
yes, M the oratorical abilities, and flow¬ 
ers of rhetoric, with which my learned 
friend so well understands the art of 
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seasoning his addresses to his country¬ 
men, are necessary to give it an Appear¬ 
ance of plausibility. ‘Fiction needs em¬ 
bellishment ; truth is powerful enough 
without, it. Ornament may suffice to 
draw your attention* from the matter to 
the manner; and in admiring the one, 
you may suffer your better judgment to 
slumber in regard” to the other. I would' 
rouse this slumbering faculty; — I would 
strip the facts of those meretricious orna¬ 
ments with which the talents of my 
learned friend have decked them : — I 
would expose them naked to your view ;' 
and if I can succeed in quieting the 
powerful agitation he has. produced in * 
your minds, I do not despair of proving * 
the superiority of unadorned truth, to ‘ 
fiction and sophistry, clad in that most 
splendid^garb, which the prolific genius 
of the learned gentleman has thought 
necessary to throw over them. " 

“ I agrees with my learned friend, that 
a base fiction lominitted by a person high 
in rank, is doubly criminal, and doubly 
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dangerous; — doubly criminal, because 
be is, Is you have just heard, supposed to 
sin, notfrom want of knowledge, because 
his situation has secured to him such a 
portion as is not general to persons of a 
lower class: — doubly dangerous, for I 
am sure I need not expatiate on the wide- 
spreading evil which results from elevated 
examples of depravity. So far, the sen¬ 
timents of the gentleman who has ad¬ 
dressed you and my own exactly coin¬ 
cide. I apprehend we shall not agree in 
our estimation on whom this* charge of 
turpitude ought to be fixed. 

My learned friend has thought pro¬ 
per to fix your attention on the popular 
principles of the Lorn family: — now, 
gentlemen, it appears to me that poli^- 
eal conduct has not the most remote bear¬ 
ing on the point under jn^sent disoussion: 
if he calculates on* the effect to be pro¬ 
duced on your minds by these insiatta^,, 
tions as influencing your vetdibt, I musl. 
observe to you, gentlemen, he equal¬ 
ly insdlts your uodeistaiidlngs and your 

VOL. lU. L • 
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pri^ci^ea. , You are i^ot to .be bUnied by 
pafty feeling; ypu^ ^e not to bt fed by 
party feeling; , you, will not give ;ji ver¬ 
dict against yo;ur, consciences under tbe 
, pf party feeling* Gentlemen, 
I sure you will not: and in this con- 

Yxctioii I, lay the subsequent facts before 
you- 

. “ Itj’s tni^/that my client was, admit¬ 
ted to the intiipacy of his Grace the Dukje 
of —r-r^ and his brother Lord jPercival 
Loin,> it was an intimacy very different 
from, what the learned gentleman wqul^ 
insinuate t at the time of its commcncer 
nmnt, my client was the happy husband 
t^aypung and lovely*wife* There was 
the foundation pf the friendship -- Ipfrij- 
b}e perversion of the, term ! .r-bet;\fpen 
iSii /Thomas Glervaux and tb^ If<0rp«fa- 
nrily, . ,The beauty oi’ Lady CJerv^ 
attracted theflibertine gaze Lord 
civalji hia yijsita became; frequent; and^tO 
giyp tbem^a mpretsatirfaqtory appearapcp, 
he iptroduPedfSi^^Xhein^ ^lervaux .to 
his Grace, -rr-', aijidi 
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plaintiff Jafie!^: ,Jt neoeasajy rtb 
the justificRUon of :jdient: tha^ these 
particulars shauld he laid before.you: rj 
am jiot going to ejiterrMofarthec detaihj 
1 would merely Qooiimunfcajte jM reisajdls 
Lord Perciyal succeededduiiedjicing the 
affections/ of |;he heantffid'w^ 
friendt ifrom her husband:-—she eloped 
with,.him i^xxiy client sued for and ob^ 
tained aidivorce^ and it was in this .cha< 
racter that Lady Jane drew from him -r- 
yes, I wUf say, dnewjrom hm that prot 

mise on which the present trial. reats«>^ 

« And this was the friendship to wluch 
theigentleman on the other side dii^^ 
your attention: ^thk was the irlenddiip 
which he would have you believe.rfiflected 
only honour on my client ? GeutJemei}, 
suffer me to put^this quesripntto theh^»ift 
of each of you ~ could. tbe^distmctiwa 
compensate .the injniy,—.could .the im 
nour compensate, ^^the subsequent dia*t 
grace? .. i , 

. “ This man 

grieving for the loss of a wife, for whom 

L ^. 
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his love was yet in the first stage of pas-^ 
sioDt for they had been married a very 
short time — was selected by the plain- 
tifiT as a good s^evdadon. Allow me, 
gentlemtn, to explain to you, as clearly 
as I can, the precise meaning of that 
plirase. Lad^ Jtane Lorn is a woman of 
a high family, and also a woman of the 
world; with speh an one, rank, establish¬ 
ment, income, are first-nste objects in 
marriage: she calculates with admirable 
nicety on the advantages which distin¬ 
guish her^various suitors, and selects him 
in whose favour this calculation results. 
Matrimony with her, is a speculation of 
distinction, and wealth y and Sir Tho¬ 
mas Clcrvaux was, therefore, a good 
speculation. Havitag once discovered 
this, the lady became ^he soother of his 
distress^ and the adviser of all his measures; 
and in a moment pf gratitude on bis part, 
and of triumph on her||s, she succeeded 
in obtainifig 'that prbmik, which it has 
oeen proVed to you she did obtain from 
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As soon as this was. acknowledged, 
tbe friends of my client remonstrated ip 
a manner equally strong and just on t^e 
folly and impropriety of the stejj beme<- 
dit^ted. It was unnatural and horriblel 
said they> that he s|iould give that place 
to. the sister of his wife’s seducer, whica 

■ / / t , j T j- 

would yet have been occupied but for 
the arts of that man. Their remon¬ 
strances/tiad effect:—:! am not going, 


for an instant, to assert any thing dero¬ 
gatory to the virtue of the plaintiff; %ady 
Jane Lorn: but I do affirm, that when 
once a*man recovered his powers of re¬ 
flection from the influence of fhmde 

• * I', ’ 

fascination, he would hesitate to trust 

I * 

his honour to the keeping of one of that 
family, a member of which had al^ready 
so disgraced him! 

** I have said that I am not gbing to 
insinuate any thing cferogatory to jtbe 
virtue of the lady | but 1 jm going to 
charge her with a gross vio)%^n of the 
first of female attributes, best guar¬ 
dian of virtue, — I mean delicacy. Yes ^ 

L 3 ’ I 
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atf th^ time tho plaintiff was receiving the 
addresses of Sir Thomas Clervaux, she 

n 

was endeavouring to regain the affections 
of a gen^eman over whom she once had 
powerful influence. This gentleman was 
Henry Wharton Grosvenor, fisqairc, and 
a member of parliament, man of un¬ 
blemished integrity, and whose name 
Willrecall to your minds the parliamentary 
orator whom the Hvorld admires. I shall 
presently bring before you the evidence 
of this gentlemaii, "whifih will substan¬ 
tiate my assertions. 

This will prove to you, gentlemen 
of the 1 jury, that -Lady Jane Lorn did, 
in Tact,' consider Sir Thomas Clervaux 
21, good sp&i:idat^i but it also demon¬ 
strates that she estimated Mr. Grosvenor 
more highly: and preferring, as it ap¬ 
peals she did do, thia gentleman, what 
possible motive ban influence her in^ 
bringing: this.actioii ?,-h. Pecmiary *Com- 
p^sation oply ] and compensation for 
whatP^—^'Glnriemen, the lady miiSt be 
obliged to you for the discovery 5 I con- 
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fess it is past my finding out, and I dafe 
dt^fy hetselferen to prove any. 

A strdng appeal has been made to 
your feelings by placing the lady before 
you, arrayed in sackcloth and ashes, 
stretched on a bed of sorrow, and bowed 
by the pressure of afflictioh! This is a ^ 
melancholy'picture, but to int^resl us, it > 
wants ilie advantage of reaii^. We 
know it is ideal y arid though’wCiadmirev 
the poweif ul imagmatiori o;f ^ the gentle^ 
man who sketched: it/ wpidonol disceVer 
the harmony dftirith^- , ^ 

<< W.e hear not of thedady’s^ 

age admire the prudent silence of my 
learned friend ^ < but for my own part, I 
am inclined to be aoirimtniicg%ive oa this^ 
point: the fact is, the;lady iS five ye^ 
the senior of my client ; ihb is noJw five- 
and-thirty; an age when the thoughtr^ 
lessnesses of youtK arc cotrected by eXr 
perience, when we r^onably expect 
circumspection and prudencef The day 
of romanqs is past at tljils lime of lifb ; 
reality usurps; the place df'fiction j poetry 

L 4* 
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yWldli to the common-places of exists* 
ence: we no longer calculate on the 
magnihcence of Aladclin^s palace; we 
learn to appreciate the comforts of the 
substantial houses which shelter us. 

“ You admire the eloquence of my 
learned friend! — it is admirable, but it 
is hot wonderful, for he has a powerful 
^ihotive. — Gentlemen, this heart-broken 

I 

victim to the deceits of our sex, this 
weeping martyr to affection, will reward 
his eloquence by the hand which Sir 
Thomas Clervaiix rejected 1 You start, 
gentlemen: surprise appears in, your 
CCHintenances; I see the indignation with 
which you receive this information; I 
shall call witnesses to prove it to you ^— 
yoUr Verdict will give a bride to the arms 
of my learned friend; the damages you 
award, will be the dower that is to re- 
compehse him !** ^ 

The counsel proceeded to the exami¬ 
nation of witnesses; the facts were 
proved; the^udge summed up the evi¬ 
dence ; the fact of the engagement being 
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allowed, and that being the gromTd^on 
which the present action was bro;Ught 
against the defendant, a verdict was 
given for the plaintiff, — damages forty 
shillings ? 

Lord Montague escaped from the 
court ; this curious trial having concluded, 
and" returned to the lodgings of, Lady 
Jane. Her ladyship had just arrived 
from the court, where she had heard the 
whole of her trial, incognita. 

Lord Montague did not sufier himself 
to be announced: he burst on the pre¬ 
sence of Lady Jane, equally unwelcome 
and unexpected. 

May I enquire to what powerful 
motive I am indebted for the honour of 
this visit ?*' demanded Lady Jane, with 
as much hauteur as she could possibly 
assume. 

Your ladyship is^right in calling it a 
pouoerjut motive; that motive mmt be 
powerful which brings nief tojthe lodgings 
of Lady Jane Lorn V* replied Lord Mon¬ 
tague, with equal haughtiness. 
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'Your .lordship will be pleased to ex¬ 
plain it: I' am engaged, and desire not 
to be intruded on/* " 

“ 1 feel it to be an intrusion, madam : 
imperative necessity demanded it, and I 
will say that Lady Jane Lorn herself 
brought me here/* 

Lady Jane Lorn did hei-self a very 
unintentional honour, I beg permission 
to feissure you, my lord: you will' be 
pleased to explain/* 

“ I once had the satisfaction of seeing 
some cyphers of Lady Jane Lorn’s pen¬ 
manship/* 

“ And having seen them, you were 
ungenerous and unmanly enough to take 
advantage of the impertinent folly of a 
talkative Frenchwoman, to employ them 
tn th^ destruction of persons who, having 
had no jintercourse with you, could not 
possibly injure you/* ' 

They injured me in the fact of injur- 
‘ ing my- couiitry. Every weapon directed 
against the Welfare of my native land 
attacks we mdiyidd^lly,'And every worthy 
citizen of it/* 
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“ And you do not disdain to employ 
the ihGst dishonourable mentis to blunt 
that weapon! i did not imagine that 
the Earl of Montague would so have 

condescended.** 

> 

Madam, this is childish. I must 
remind your ladyship that I am here, in 
the apartment of Lady Jane, only on the 
most important business.** 

Proceed to it, then, if you please, 
my lord; I have a desire to hear it im¬ 
mediately.” 

“ Those cyphers to which I just now 

alluded were too remarkable to be ever 

■ 

forgotten; there is one more particularly 
which I could -not forget; it resembles 
the letter and was constantly used to 

denote his Grace the Duke of -. . .** 

“ Proceed, my lord,** said Lady Jine, 
impatiently: I need not to be re¬ 

minded of that.*** , 

“ It was necessary that you should 
clearly recollect it, to •understand the 
nature of my present business. Lady 
Jane Lorn is unable to* discontinue the. 

L 6 
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use of this dangerous cypher in ordisas'y 
writing; and this particular g is K;on- 
stantly recurring/* 

** If your lordship would condescend 
to be intelligible, I should have greater 
pleasure in listening to you,” said Lady 
Jane, in a subdued vcnce. 

M Yoiir ladyjdiip should be particularly 
cautious in the use of these cyphers $ they 
may lead to detection where, I am sure, 
you would, wish to eacs^e it, if you have 
half that prudence and that knowledge of 
the world for„which I give you credit/* 

** l^lease to be a little more explicit, 
my lord,** said Lady Jane, unsuccessfully 
endeavouring at haughty composure. 

** In plain terms, that letter with which 
your ladyship iavoured Miss Argyle is, 
this aooment, in my possession.” 

ILady Jane turned pale, and caught 
at the back of her chair to prevent her** 
self from falling. 

‘‘ I gave ladyship credit,** said 
Lord Montague, ** for a vast share of 
ability in^he designing pf your projects, 
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and of perseverance in the execution of 
them. This letter^” drawing it from 
his pocket, “ ie a master-piece of elo¬ 
quence, but in some parts liable^to cen¬ 
sure in, that point in which mimy authors 
fail; one assertion contradicts a forlner 
one, or one deduction disproves another. 
Your ladyship should bo aware that such 
contradictions always render one suspi¬ 
cious of Jabk, SLud one cannot siifiet 

one’s self to be interested in that which 

¥ 

one feels to be fictitious. The beauty of 
any fiction is the resemblance it bears to 
truth, and the power it possesses of lead¬ 
ing the reader or the hearer from* 
idea of its faksty to the persuasion thait' 
it has occurred in real life/^ * 

“ Insulting barbarian!” exclaimed 
Lady Jane : ~ how dare you thuslout^' 
rage me, how dare you assert that I am 
the writer of that letter ?^’ ‘ 

“ Your ladyship surely will not disavow 
so able a production of ypur pen: you 
will not suffer another •to appropriate 
these flowers culled from the parterre of 
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tiffopes and figures, these- finely turned 
periods, ;these pathetic ideas which are 
constantly recurring^ 

What proqf have you^ niy lord, thj^t 
J am the writer of this imputed letter 
demanded Lady Jane, ampelUng into 
her service an appearance of calmness. 

“ Will your -ladyship undertake to 
prove that it is not your writing ?** de¬ 
manded Lord Montague, fixing on her 
that glance which scarcely any mortal 
could -withstand. 

Lady Jane< shrunk under it 5 she paled, 

L trembled convulsive, and was again 
obliged to grasp her chair. 

Lady Jane/' said Lord' Montague, 
in a voice of earnest solemnity, “ it is in 
vain for you to deny it; if I had not> 
prcvl*ously been ascertained of the fact, 
this ^(mfusion would convince me. — 
JJenial or subterfuge is ‘in vain. Here 
is ® pen: write on the back ©f this letter, 

‘ Lady Jane Ijor^n to Miss Argyle f this 
wiUbeiSufBcient for my purpose, and I pro<» 
mifie yoib’^t^at here;the affair shall rest.*’ 
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Lady Jane mechanically obeyed; she 
.traced the sentence he had dictated. 

This will rfot do, Lady Jane !*' he 
said, as he glanced over the sentence, 
and saw a proof of her wonderful powers 
of penmanship “ I must have exactly 
the same hand-writing ftS characterizes 
the letter/' . / 

Lady Jane looked at him with passion¬ 
ate indignation; she took the pen in 
^silence, and obeyed him. 

“ That will do, madam: it will save 
me the trouble of another visit to your 
ladyship, and yourself the pain of receiv¬ 
ing one from me." 

“ Man, abhorred, detested, and always 
dreaded !" exclaimed Lady Jane, secure 
from farther exposure by the promise of 
Lord Montague, and wrought to* the 
highest pitch of passion: ~ I repent of 
no part of that occurrence but detection!, 
I regret only its ill success ! foolish, fond 
woman, that Miss Argyle!, Are you not 
grateful for such proof of excessive affec¬ 
tion? Go, and detail to her another 
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speciineti of the witchcraft that is in you, 
of the potency of the fascination you 'carry 
about with you ! Go, aad the curse of 
our fallen house sit heavy on you !'* 

Lord Montague contemplated her in 
pity, and left her to the workings of her 
evil passions, and to the soothings of the 
lover who had so ably pleaded for her. 




CHAP. XII. 

Sf quis enim, nec zelotypus irascitur, nee pugnal 
aiiquando amator, hec perjuraty* iion eat habendus 

aihator. Lucian. 

/ 

Not though thy form breathes each attractive grace, 
And love sits throned in triumph on thy face; 

’Tis that thy soul each finer impulse given 
Bears stamped in fire the signature of heaven! 

• 

To Miss Argyle* 

“ I INCLOSE you, madam, the letter which 
you confided to me j you will see by the 
lines traced on 'the outside, to whom you 
were indebted for it. My own honour 
demanded the detection of the impos¬ 
ture } that satisfied, what remains ? — 
What ought / to say to Miss^rgyle — 
what ought she to hear from me? 

Alas, madam! Isadora, of what have 
you suspected me ?—of crimes, from the 
very contemplation of which your shud¬ 
dering soul must shrink!—of seduction,- 
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-desertion, baseness, hardness of heart i 

n 

and a catalogue of misdeeds so black, 
that the eye turns with horror from 
them. 

Is this the reward of a love so in¬ 
tense, so constant ?—a love that with^ 
stood indifference ^ time — a love, that 
never for an instant ceased to glow irt 
my breast!—a love, whose first, last^ 
only, dearest object, wap always Isadora ! 

“'Dearest of' women, why have yoii 
driven me from you?— why have you 
suspected mfe of crimes to Which my soul 
could - never condescend ? What plau¬ 
sible lie Cbuld calumny invent, that, 
would for a itiom^t have found entrance 
into my heart ? I should haVe smiled at 
theqvain attempt to stagger ray* faith in 
you! I should have laughed to scorn 
the efforts of the eneraied of us both ! 
But ydtiy Isadora, j/om admitted the first 
ridiculous accusation that appeared 
against hiej^you sufiered the darts of 
an micHiymous assassin to separate us? 
You *^btit why should 1 thus enu- 
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ttierate 7 — whatright had I to calculate 
•on a fove which was scarcely avowed — 
the existence of** which I scarcely dared 
to suspect ? 

‘‘ Deprived, Isadora, of those parents 
whose wisdom might have counselled 
me, and whose affection would have 
formed for me > a tie with humanity, 
which till lately I never knew, 1 was 
early thrown on the great theatre of the 
world, withi a pulse tiirobbing • with 
animation at anticipated delights a 
heart bounding with exukadon a& ^ it 


contemplated the allming variety dish 
played before it and a capacity for 
love, for passion, which formed a part of 


my very nature: »^ - 

Young, high in: rank and in fortune, 
my name stamping, my character frith 
worth and gi^tness, I found an admis¬ 
sion into every'ciacle, and f curly cid- 

V 

tivated that propeiiifey tp observe, which 
the travel of after years "gratified. -• 

« Although, as I have^told yoUj-pke* 
sion was intterwoven with 
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it seldom appeared to the eye of 
the, superficial observer: it lay ^ deep 
within,* often unwispedted, and never 
called into action j but inaction strength¬ 
ened its energies; I reserved the whole 
force of it for the being whom, of all th^ 
worlds r I . should ,^lect for my com- 
panioOi my adviser, my consoler; I re- 

pi^essed. its ex^tioor becSmse I saw that 
• 

in most situations enthusittsm drew on its 
possessor oii];|r ridicule { but I' never^ for 
ap, instant^ endeavoured to reduce its 
aqto4 influence) on me, conscious that 
alijiouglx lit might: increase my suscep¬ 
tibility of pain, it would enlarge my 
capacities for those sublime pleasures, 
which elevate and refine the nature of 
mao. into something nure nbariy' aji- 
pi)Oiichiog,to<divinity. ' ' 

Many objects, many of the loveliest 
femmes v>B .whooD the son has shone, 
afl^ted.tny haagiaation for a: transient 
b^ri; hut oevbr beyond it^' pnd I 
soj^t in yMii for the reality of that 
image my.’hetirt had enshrined in its 
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most secret recess! 1 sought in vain for 
the facing to whom I could say, ‘ Wel¬ 
come thou to Iny heart, and rule 
there for eve® !* 

((For yejjtrs I travelled, and aaw man in 
all his infinite variety of aspects. A con¬ 
stant recurrence of tfipse objects I had 
before contemplated, induced languor 
and disgusts 1 saw, without deriving 
amusement: I travelled, and longed for 
home: I returned to that home,-aUd 
found no friends to welcome or to Uest 
me: 1 stood alone in the world, sepa¬ 
rated/rom the great link of society, an 
upfit mate for the triflers of mankind, 
and thrown continually in the sphere of 
triflers alone. 

Ntm I recurred tp IsUe, as to the goal 
where all my hopes,^ all my wl^es,%H 
my fears were to terminate^ ^and ^^ive 
place to a blissftfl reality. 1 eftiployefl 
myself continually iU ieon^inkigiiti imag^' 
which possessed .R}l ‘thot#^^aliti^8 tllal 
must^ attract me: I cimt'enijdided tMl 

beautiful vkion of my fdnd dredms wsth^^ 

ao* 
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admiration a^d delight •f I thought 1 saw 
the being who was to be;the whole world 
to me, :andJ[ was confident that otily such 
an one could ever have interest in me! 

Judge then what I must have felt, 
when,* like Pygmalion, I saw my idol 
in existence! , 

On your character I began to specu¬ 
late as on those of the beings by whom 
you were surrounded;, ,by combination 
and comparison 1 understood the high 
Wne.'of mind dihat distinguished you from 
them-rr that elevated you sO bighiabove 
them. I recurred incessantly to . the 
nontemplation of you; present, I saw 
only,you; absent,! my mind admitted no 
other idea. You possessed most of those 
quf^itids which distinguished the ;Ldteal 
beibg my h^art hhd set up ; and* you, had 
alsq^an originality of manner which de-r 
%^ted ‘mej beyond^, expression: it was 
oontmual^ changi^. but always graces 
fiilf;; anditboogh thus versatile in appear- 
oqe, ^ for an instant, suspected 
•that fael^t iwas taf^ctediby jthisi 
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agreeable fickleness, for your conduct 
was always nobly consistent! 

Isadora,^ 1 loved you I the r^t you 
know I ' ; ' 

And whai a reward have you bestow¬ 
ed on me in I'eeoiftperice for*tbatlove! 
you have^ suspected me of dishonour j 
you have cast, a* stain on that Which ho 
other ever dared to impugn! and this 
without allowing me to justify myself be¬ 
fore you condemned ! You have pre¬ 
ferred the accusations of ^an obscure, o^' 
a concealed individual to the weight of 
actions ^nd experience ! You have 
sunk yourself in my opinion,. I$adora! 
you bAvehumbled W in my oWn. 

Perhaps you will acknowledge the 
arrival of Lady Jane Lorn^s packet 
Mn jGrosvenor charges me with bis* Mat 
affectionate wishes. 

I have the lionour tolbe. 

Your most devptedi 
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To Mhs Argyk, 

Ten days have elapsed, madam, and 
I have not had the honour of receiving 
any answer to the letter I addressed to 
you. That letter inclosed a packet from 
Lady Jane Lorn, which it is of import¬ 
ance should have arrived safe. I heg of 
you to satisfy me on this point. 

“ Ungrateful, proud Isadora i must I 
despair of ever touching that impenetra¬ 
ble heart ? imust I be continually con¬ 
vinced of your incapacity to love ; must 
1 constantly be reminded that I am not 
the happy object ? ^ 

Alas! am I not already perfectly 
convinced of* it ? am I not aware that 
you were eager to suspect and condemn 
mo? what other more powerful proof 
can you yet give! 

** Prpiid woman! I defy you to wound 
more deeply than you have done! I 
challenge you ^o discover a more exqui¬ 
site means of torture 1 You cannot pro- 
duc^a proof of more complete triumph ; 
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You tgll me Jh^Ungl^i^ not only that you 
do not love me^ l^ut that I am^absolutely 
indifferent to you! You Me silent,, and 
you exult in the misery which you 
imagine that silence inflicts I But no, 
madam! I do not complainI submit 
without murmur to your arrangements ; 
you have severed the link of friendship 
that was between us! you ^t4spected me, 
when most you ought to have confided 
in me! and you chose ijie moment 
when unbounded love pouring itself 
into your bosoni} for tbe jndTulgpce, of 
those 'Suspicions, for the expression ^of 
themi , « i . 

« But I thank you, madam: you 
have kindly released your captive ftoin 
his chains I he is once more at liberty, 
and roving with unfettered wing in other 
scenes, and amidst otl^r pursuits* 

I am,, Madam, &c* &c* 
Montague.'* 

. A « 
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To Miss Ar^k. 

<< * Ybu have i^ecdved Lady Jme^s 
pa€ket\f^ rnd was this one line all the 
answer you deigned l() write to my 
letters'? I have tiot deserWed this, Isa¬ 
dora !' t feel that I have -not! 

“ And dh yOn drive who am justly 
offeridditisrffd angry Svith you, to address 
you bbntinudly as if I were the criminal 
and;3«Jh the innocfent abus^ person!-**- 

Allow me assufie ydu that l feel the 

( 

crime yoit have committedj against me 
and *ldVe, 'te be, at'once^ enormous and 

j 

unpardonable. 

“ Perbapf you ^imagine that I ^all 
interpMit your 'answers-too fhvoutably ! 
P^rarit me, madam, to remove that rear! 
I aim-o»iy'£tt jHeAdship of Miss 
Argyle tb ttil thoughts of inspiring a 
warmer sentiment are for ever abandoned 
byme! " . 

“ Thus‘ you see, madam, you have 
needlessly alarmed yourself: you have 
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tbreseen effects, sufficiently annoying to 
yourself doubtless, which caw never arise. 
Do not, ther^ore, persist in; silence by 
imaginary fears^ Condescend to con# 
sider me only ki the iif^t m which 1 am 
desirous Of appearing. Nothing can be 
more ridiculOua than to act under false 
impressions. You are no longer yotut* 
selft when you are thus- perversely ob«* 
stinate. 1 entreat you to resume your 

natural characterv and tO discard the dic^. 

■ 

torted niitsk^ which at* once ee^eoals and 
disfigures you. 

After allj I still feel myself tlie in¬ 
jured person ; and 1 trust to 3 ^ur gene¬ 
rosity to acknowledge, that it is not 
without reason that I^tn displeased and 
deeply wounded^ 

« I am^ MadiOBSV &c. &c. 

** MONTjiGUE.*^ 
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To Miss Argyle. » 

“ * ’ 1 

Obstinate silence*! — unaccountable 
perverseness I I did imagine, that my 
last would have ext8rted||n answer from 
you! This is a firmness for which I 
never gave you credit; a firmness, per¬ 
mit me to observe, of the most unfemi¬ 


nine and unbecoming kind; a firmness, 
of which the friend of Miss Argyle is 
sorry to find her capable! — Alas, Isa¬ 
dora 1 how different are you from what 
you wer^ wont to be! 

- Where is that dignified min,d» where 


ihat elevation of thought, that propriety 
of action, which was used to distinguish 


you ? — Are you content to obscure all 
those graces, so attractive in you, by this 
assumed characteristic?—Oh, Isadora! 


it canpot be natural in you to be un- 
amiable, unyielding,' and ungracious I—it 
cannot be natural in you ta rive the heart 
you have already wounded ! 

** But I go — I leave England. You 
no longer acknowledge an interest in my 
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remaining. Of what consequence is it 
to me 'hvhere I roam, or what land re- 
ceives me ? — Is ’there a heart more 
closely shut against me on those opposite 
shores, from .^hichfthe ocean separates 
us, than that which heaves so slowly in 
thy breast, Isadora 1 — It cannot be 5 — 
what matters it then, whether land or 
sea separates us, so . that we are still 
divided! 

You will exclaim on the inutility of 
my laying my plans before you. I 'ac¬ 
knowledge that it is obtrusive ; I own, 
tbat^I ought not to claim a friendship 
you ^fuse to allow me ; but the time of 
niy remaining in the countiy which you 
inhabit, the uncertainty of my ever re¬ 
turning, must plead for me. 

** Farewell, Isadora! • 

Montague.” 


To Miss Argyl§. 

« You will not even bid me farewell! 
— you refuse to give me •that one little 

M 3 • 
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pleHge of amity, even now that I am on^ 
the veiy brink of quitting Enghnd for 
ever! — And are crueky ^nd hardness of 
heart the characteristics of Isadora ? — 
Is this perverse—this i^^exible — the 
being on whom my soul doated ? — From 
what a dream of perfection have you 
roused me! 

Adieu! too dear, too beloved! adieu! 

“ Montague.” 


To Miss Argyk. 

‘‘ Still silent, Isadora! -rr still cold and 
haughty i -r still relentless and unfor- 
giving! w Ah, madam L how eager I am 
to conaplain, haw justifiable complaint 
appears to me i-r I may sink into tHfe 
tomb, Isadora, and <wko will weep for 
me ? r* I may repose in the sepulchre of 
my fathers, and what affectionate eye 
will seek out urn, to weep over the 
ashes at enghrmes ? 

1 ^* .i>may die, and all record of me will 
vanilit 1 rv./ may live my little hour, — 
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and for what purpose ? *— to ad4 the 
thirtiejth earl to the line of Montague. 
Surely this is sufficient to gratifythe 
ambition of man! — The thirtieth of a 
race, all the chiefs of which were princes 
ill the land Enviable, proud distinc¬ 
tion ! —- This is, indeed, to quaff honour 
and renown from the splendidly gilt cup» 
cai'ved from the skull of the dead I 
<< What is this world, madam, that we 
are so anxious to prolong our existence 

in it ? — He who saw its wealth, its ha* 

• 

nours, its amusement^ its follies, its 
learning, and its wisdom, afiTrina that it 
is all‘‘vanity of vanities!’ — ‘There is 
no remembrance of the wise man more 
than of the fool for ever; seeing that 
which now is, in the days to come shall 
all be forgottei;ir And ho\»r dieth the 
wise man ? —^ as the fool !* 

“ But the talisman of Orqjwades is 
yet to be found; pot^t enough {o trans¬ 
form the whole earth into a blooming 
Eden 1-^ Happy they, whp^secu^e that 
talisman, though but for a. moment! 

M 4 
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— Hieirt is the longest life,* because 
they have not lived in vain — they have 
tasted happiness! ^ 

“ And I too, Isadora, have dreamt 
that I might boast this rich possession ^ 
but you have undeceived me, and I 
thank you! — Yes: I' flee from those 
scenes which might recall to me those 
blissful visions, that have so long de¬ 
lighted me. I caught a glimpse, like 
Colabah, into the gardens of Irem, and 
then lost sight of it fpr ever. 

‘‘ We are to separate, and our separa¬ 
tion is to be eternal! — I am to feel, that 

Thare is a pang that rends the inmost heart, 

A hidden grief, that tears but ill express, 

When , they who long have loved, at length must 
part, 

4nd tread alone life's wilderness I 
When that fond converse, that was wont to bless 
' Eaeh happier hour, is then for ever fled; 

That void)^, which shared each or soothed 
distress, 

In foreign lands,<*or numbered with the dead^ 
While memory pictures every bliss that's flown. 
And fondly lingers o'er each pleasing scene;, 
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Uecalb to each the joys that eadi has known, 

Then wakes the sluniberer iironi his bfissful 
dream! 

*rhen paints those cl»y.-cold hours, that shake the 
brave, 

The silent, dark unknown, — the future, and the 
grave! 

‘‘ Farewell, Isadora ! farewell! — I 
leave England — perhaps for ever ! — 
God bless you! — 1 forgive, from my 
very heart, the sufferings you have caused 
to me! 

Isadora! my weakness yet fondly lin¬ 
gers. I hesitate, I sicken, as jthe gloomy 
knell of expiring happiness vibrates on 
my ear! But you will have it so, and 
we part! 

** Farewell! 

“ Montaoue.** 


Leave me to myself am dying,** 
said a celebrated* character, v m *his last 
moments. 

Alasl’* sighed Lord* Montague, as 
he closed the volume of the philosopher*s 

M 5 
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Irfe^ nay last hour shall arise, 

such an injunction will be unnecessary. 
No friendly arm supports me in the hour 
of sickness^ and the bed of death is not 
likely to^ ’Tis.»trangf^’’said 
he, folding his arms> and pacing the 
apartment, “ ’tis strange, that while the 
blooming charities of life flourish in such 
, proud luxuriance around me, that I alone, 
like the fabled Tantalus, riiould be un¬ 
able to partake them — that I should be 
barred from their enjoyment by a spell 
invincible, as that flaming barrier, that 
kept, of old, the paradise of Eden; — 
that I should be destined, like the off¬ 
spring of its banished tenants, to wander 
through the world alwie* 

Am I not formed, like others, to 
bask in the sunshine of affection? Do I 
nbt feel its privation as keenly? Does 
not heart glow with enthusiastic 
ardour'to find an object for its love ? and 
shall its energies be lost from inactivity j* 
become palsied by being dormant; or 
perish by the ffeeangxhili of disappoint- 
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ment? Shall the ardentflire of loy affec¬ 
tions, like a sepulchral lamp, illumine only 
.the bosom that enshriner I^all it 
not ratheXk like Ihe flame in the bosom of 
the enamoured Babylonian,, bqicn. with 
intenser fury from concealment ? 

“ When thenutoall it repose? 

“ Shall I, who feel, from sad expe¬ 
rience, that the brilliant prospects of the 
world are but the visions of enchantment, 
again prove the falsehood of its promise ? 
seek again its imaginary enjoyments, as 
the child pursues the rainbow, or flatter 
myself, like the deluded Aga^, ‘ that its 
bitterness is past ?* 

“ Shall I seek for congenial feelings 
among the gay ahd the inexperienced 
that encircle me ? -r- lean with unsuspect¬ 
ing fondness on some sordid associate, — 
enwreath love’s flowery fetters round my 
soul, and entrust my happiness to the 
fickle security of wmm's caprfce, that 
varies like the breeze of heaven ? Alas, 
no J The sickness of my heart, though 
engendered by the desart, must not, like 

M 6 
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tb'e prophet^s fibck, raise a serpent for its 
cure! 

* I 

« If I cannot, like Brutus, enjoy the 
devotion of a Portia, or solace myself, 
like Scipio, with the friendship of a 
Lffilius, I will stand alone! 

« But, methinks, tflfere is a glorious 
equivalent for all that I shall lose. 

Even now, the expanse of ocean, 
reflecting the omnipotence of its Al¬ 
mighty Author, seems to invite me to its 

v> 

bosom. Art 'and nature combine to 
unfold the vast arcana of their treasure. 
Health and fortune wait but to conduct 
me through each variety of place and 
clime, and to display, in unwearied suc¬ 
cession, every scene in this drama of 
existence. They present man infinitely 
diversified by customs, manners, and 
laws, in every age and nation; shining on 
the surface of society, or shrouded in the 
desart jTiarnessed for the hour of danger, 
or enjoying, in the bower of peace, the 
glorioOs vintage of his toil. The disco¬ 
veries of science, the splendid operations 
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of nature, the rise andiPall of empires, 
are so many pages in the mighty volume 
• provided for our present speculation; 
whilst religion smiles at their fading 
glory, and unfolds the sacred record of 
eternity. 

Shall I notfthen seize the proffered 
bounty of Heaven ? Shall I linger with 
irresolute delay, and refuse ta expatiate 
on such a scene when it is ^ered by the 
Almighty ? Shall I range through the 
wonders of his world, when himself has 
opened the portal; or shall T ieebly 
anchor my feverish hoped on* some minor 
object, and imprison my contracted view 
to an insular corner of his creation 
The progress of his reflections was, at 
this moment, interrupted by the arrival 
of the following letter. 


To the Earl of Montague^ 

\ 

“ You are going to Franoe! — indeed! 
I wish I understood what planet regulates 
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yotir movement! Madame de Pologne 
m doubtless brilliant and beautiful as for¬ 
merly are you inclined to range your¬ 
self under her banners ? You will have 
a multitude of rivals, I fear; but you 
calculate on the glory of victory cer¬ 
tainly, when the arm of one knight'routs 
an army, we cannot refuse him the meed 
of praise ; and fame is ^inseparable from 
such an exploit. Go fbrth then, my lord, 
< c<mqiieiing and to conquer:’ and let 
the ‘ /a' of victory mingle with the rap¬ 
turous swell o£ the epithalamium ! 

“ Admire how readily I accommodate 
myself to the style you choose to adopt. 
I return you badinage pour le badinage ! 
1 do not dare to indulge a hope of excel¬ 
ling: your lordship is an adept,—I bu^ 
a novice; yet with your instructions and 
your example, I do not despair of ac¬ 
quiring so great a proficiency, that I may, 
in time,* become chief lecturer to the 
AcadMe de la Mechancete, 

t 

«< Forgive me, Algernon do you 
not remember when first you taught me 
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to address you by that ifaine'—I avow it, 
—by that parae? It was qii tlie 

eve of your departure for Waterloo; — 
how much blisT Vas mipgUd with the 
agony of that evening I ,I cauuQt reflect 
on it with calmness .; J know then, for 
the ilrst tirne^ what it was to be loved by 
him who had Icwg hem. the only object 
for whom I wished I Aini: what a 
moment for discovery li^wbenHyou^were 
about to mingle in the ;thron§ §f battle, 
and to oourt the death; so;easily found 
there! When I reflect on thisi pefiodi I 
seem to have drunk ctf the/25emacm . wa¬ 
ters^ and to remember eve^y^tr^ing cir¬ 
cumstance connected with it, with the 
facility and accuracy of Abd’ allah al 
Hafedh. 

“ Think you that J would soften your 
displeasure by awakening these recoilec- 
tions? — oh, no! I wovld npt soften 
youneither Woul/i I but h^vo received 
your letters, though I might have avoided 
ail the uneasiness their/ooiUents have oc-” 
casioned to me.^ 
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" X admire Ihe phantom you have 
raised to terrify me into humility! ‘ You 
are on the very brink of quitting England 
— perhaps for ever !* if you have really 
imagined that you had the power of quit¬ 
ting it, you have completely deceived 
yourself. Do you not remember,^ that 
when the Neapolitan prince raised his 
sword against Prosper, the magician, by 
his powerful act, deprived him of -all 
power of,action! Oh, my lord, have you 
not yet proved 'that you are scarcely less 
completely spell-bound? Stay, I com¬ 
mand you: you dare not disobey — for 
your life, you dare not I ^ 

You are, my lord, as Daphne was, 
Root-bound, that Red Apollo. 

Your first letter —^ what shall I say 
of your first letter, Algernon ? Shall I 
tell you, that from the moment of my 
receiving it, it has been my constant 
companion; and that worlds should not 
be the purchase of it ? Too conscious 
of your own* power, you are perfectly 
aware of this already ; or you would not 

14 
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have hazarded the unpalatable tfuth, 
,that *•! have sunk myself in your opi¬ 
nion 1’—You, p»»haps, compelled your¬ 
self to fancy this, but, on my honour, 
you never felt it j — you knew that I am 
too fine a vessel to be sunk by the paltry 
cannonade of an anonymous letter, or by 
the petulance of a^ self-tormentor! 

“ Oh, what a triumph was yoUr second 
letter to me!—You ‘ defied me t© wound 
more deeply than I had^done 1^'*—you 
‘ challenged me to discover a more, ex¬ 
quisite means of torture !* I did not 
hesitate to accept the challenge : — you, 
you Algernon, furnished me with wea¬ 
pons ; I had only to prolong my silence j 
— I was certain that your resentment 
W4*uld never be sufficiently powerful to 
permit your repaying the offence in kin^! 
The event proved the accuracy of my 
calculations;—you wrote agaig^j—suffer 
me to pursue my triuifiphyou had the 
audacity to assure me that my offence 
was unpardonable! You wrofe again and 
again to prove this to me;;—-what a coin 
firmation! 
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“Oid * my dignified mind, my elevation 
of thought, my propriety of actio:i,^ no 
longer exist when I ^tormented you by 
my silence? Alas, mygoocjlord, when 
you embarked your happiness in the 
light, wanton, vessel of awoman’s caprice, 
you did not calculate that fancy might 
lead her to displace her loyal ensign, and 
hoist false c<d.ours. 

, Ha^ I not displayed sufficiently that 
t still possess all the rnechancetc of which 
you.were used to accuse me ? I am not 
changed ; you may again sink into 
slumber, deaf Montague, may again be 

enraptured by your ‘ dream of perfec- 

« # 

ti<« ;* it is not for my interest that you 
should evor completely awake, from it. 

“ Adieu, Alg^Qon: when may I ejqiefct 
you ? We have each played our parts in 
this drama of yxuir own composition with 
gttal:-eclf^t ;.}£ we. procrastinate longer, 

1 fear our demuetnent will he trite and 

^ « 

uninteresting, c 


“ Isadora Argyjle.” 
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To Miss Argyle. 

“ Dearest, dearest Isadora, I fly to you ! 
What a fortniglfrtias this last been! sepa¬ 
rated from you, how cheerless an aspect 
has every thing worn 1 But it has been 
of service to me, I have searched into 
my own heart, and I have proved how 
perfectly that doating heart acquits you. 

“ You were right; you have not erred! 
Tifyou loved me, you could nqf be indif¬ 
ferent to the suggestions of IT letter so 
written, so artfully contrived to engage 
your compassion for its supposed writer! 
You were oflended ;—suflbr me to enjoy 
the bliss of the implication. 

‘‘ Dear, lovely tyrant, use your graceful 
7nechancete as you please; I cannot but 
admire and applaud it. Did I, indeed, 
write that you had sunk yourself in ,my 
opinion ? erase the hateful line, and 
forget that my madness ever js^oned it! 

“ Enjoy your triumph; ^our victory is 
pride, suffer me likewise to triumph 
in your pardon. 

“ When are you to expect me ? Did 
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you tliink, tuy haughty Isadora, that I 
should allow you leisure to collect aVl the 
coldness and pride yoCT'can so well as¬ 
sume ? I am not a Catholic; and I do 
not suppose that my Heaven is to be 
purchased by voluntary sufferings and 
torments. You receive this from my 
courier; you read it with — may I say, 
with pleasure? In an instant I am at 
your feet: do not refuse me the welcome 
1 anticipate. 


“ Montague.” 
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CHAP. XIIL 


There her hopes 

Rest at the fated goal* For from the birth 
Of mortal man, the sovereign Maker said, 

That not in humble or in brief delight. 

Not in the fading echoes of renovrn, 

Power*s purple robes, or pleasure’s flow’ry lap, 
The soul should find enjoyment. 

Akenside. 

f 

“ JMjrriei) : — on y^eiuesddiy last, at 
“ Harwell Castle, by the Right Reverend 
<< the Lord Bishop of C —, the Right 
“ Honourable Algernon Fitzroy, Earl of 
“ Montague, Viscount Arlingham, Ba^ 
“ ron Montague, Knight of the most 
“ noble order of the Garter, &c. &c. &c., 
to Isadora, only daughter of the late 
Clement Argyle, Esq. JL Harwell 
“ Castle in Devonshire; and of Avon 
“ park in the county "of^Cumberland. 
“ Immediately after the ceremony, ^Jhe 
“ noble pair proceeded to Montague 
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“ Castle in Surrey, where it is supposed 
‘‘ they will remain till after Christmas.” 

The morning of that day had dawned 
gloriously j not a clmid il^itted over the 
pure azure of the heavens, or obstructed 
the beams of a clear, brilliant winter’s 
sun. Lord Montague received from the 
hands of Mr. WalWorth, the best reward 
of learning, distinction, and unsullied 
honour. If the rapture of the moment 
was susceptible of the slightest diminu¬ 
tion, it was occfisioned by that tender 
regret naturally induced in their minds 
by the remembrance of the friend whose 
voice would doubly have consecrated 
their union. It was a high satisfaction, 
liowever, to reflect, that in prophetic 
anticipation of this moment, he had 
prayed for that happiness he had not 
lived to witness. 

S ^ C4 ^ 

But the nuptial benison was pro¬ 
nounced; the voice of the distinguish¬ 
ed Bishop of C- had consecrated 

tlrcir union; it blest them and they is^ere 
blest! Yes! the rapturous sensation, the 
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perfect conviction, that they were now 
exclusively bound to each other j that 
neither must cheri^ a thought winch the 
other might not share $ that all their 
future happiness or woe would be in 
commonMiss! It was not exi* 
pressed by the tumultuous overflowings 
of rapture, but by the deep and sacred 
silence of happiness $ it shone in the 
lustre of their eyes, and was enthroned in 
the tranquil seriousness of their counter 
nances ; — no impassioned exclamation 
sullfed its purity^ or shadowed it with the 
dross of this worid* 

That enthusiasm of which Lord Mon¬ 
tague had so oftdn doubted the existence, 
now irradiated the manner of Isadora to 
himself with its brightest beams j it 
emanated from a heart entirely devotid 
to him, with an ardour and a purity that 
at Once delighted JtndLsoftened^him* 

Grosvenor and the happy Lady Anne 
are frequent witnesses of the happiness 
of the Earl and Countess, to which theflh 
own js Oot inferior* Grosvenor still finds 
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a guide, a counsellor, a friend, in the 
Earl; when a cloud shades his brow^ 
his friends remember the dangers from 
which Lord Montague preserved him, and 
rejoice that this cloud is the only me¬ 
morial that such weakness ever existed. 

The Reverend Mr. Flash no longer 
disgraces the church of England; his 
detection by Lord Montague was soon 
perfectly known, and his diocesan no 
longer permitted him to shroud his 
iniquitj in that sacred garb which he 
had rendered impure and unholy. 

He accompanied his patrcm Lord Per- 
cival and ihe unfortunate Lady Cler- 
vaux to Ireland; there, the united ex¬ 
travagance of the trio soon exhausted 
those resources obtained by the most 
fraudulent practices, and, unable to ac¬ 
commodate themselves to their narrow 
circumstances, they defrauded the unsus¬ 
pecting tradesmen with whom they dealt 
af suths to^ vast amount, and absconded 

* with them into France. 

{ , 

At this period the action for dam^es 
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brought by Sir Thomas Clervaux against 
Lord Percival Lhrn, came to issue; the 
award was heavy, and Lor^ Percival had 
only to congratulate himself on having - 
escaped from England before that award 
was made. ^ 

Lady Clervaux sought in vain for that 
happiness which she Had promised to 
herself in the society of Lord Percival 
Lorn. He refused to marry her; and 
notwithstanding this, restrained her with 
mad jealousy from associating with 
those '|)eo]^le, who were yet willing to 
admit her into their houses, lest she 
should forsake him, as she had done that 
husband, with whom she had lived in 
honour, and, as far as she was capable of 
enjoying it, in happiness. * 

But all his caution was vain; Lady 
Clecvaux, abhorring th^ tyrann/that was 
exercised on her, escaped from him, and 
threw hSrself under the prot^tion* of a 
French petit-maitrey whose desire of“ 
possessing her was induced merely by 

VOL. III. ^ N 
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the wish of having in his keeping the. 
prettiest Englishwoman'm France. 

With this ^frenchman she still exists, 
compelled to accommodate herself to his 
fantastical humours, and to indulge the 
continual caprices, with which he tor¬ 
ments her. A1 ways regretting that home 
and that country she forsook, harrowed 
by the frightful images which an accu¬ 
sing conscience presents to her, she 
drags on a wretched existence, incapable 
of deriving enjoyment from the present, 
and loathing the prospect of the fjutiire: 
already, in early youth, bowed down by 
the pressure of sickness and decay j almost 
wishing for death as the only means of 
escape from the evils that harass her, yet 
dreading it as the certain precursor of 
horrors of which she cannot even form 

t 

a conception, eai^th does not present a 
more pitiable object, or a more dread¬ 
ful illustration of those misfortunes^ and 
that punishment, which Deism always 
induces. 

Lprd Percival Lorn, irritated by the 
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desertion of the woman 


whom he had 


seduced, sat dow» to play with his friend 
Mr. Flash. A slight contodiction was 
given; Lord Pcrcival was'enraged; they ^ 
came to high* words ; they met with the 
instruments of death ready primed, and 


firing at the same instant, at the same 
moment were called to render up their 


great account. 

Dreadful contemplation i the mind 
shrinks from it in liorror ! 


Miss Wodehouse always continues the 
same Meificr of common-sense she has 
ever been: the wise laugh at her, and 
the illiterate fear her; but she is per¬ 
fectly harmless, and an admirable wife 
to Surrey. 

He is the same good-natured simple¬ 
ton we have ever known him; always 
rejidy to tell one of “ his o&»founded^ 
good stories,’* he is never so happy as 
when he can persuade sbmg one. whom 
he estimates highly, to listen to higi.^ 
Without any exalted capacity for happi¬ 
ness, he p^ses through life in perfecr 

N 2 
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content with himself and all aiound . 
him, and only dissatisfied lately with the 
information «^hat a person deep in the 
secret of things of that kind, has volun¬ 
teered to him, that five-inch waists, the 
same quantity of shirt-collar, low-crown¬ 
ed hats, and buckram attitudes, will soon 
be speedily out of \ogue, for they have 
actually got on the persons of vile, 
plebeian tradesmen and mechanics, mak¬ 
ing it impossible for the gentlemen of 
Bond-street to patronise them any 
longer 5 “ confoundedly unlucky,’" Sur¬ 
rey says to his wife; “ nothing can be 
more becoming to me; not that 1 have 
so ill-formed a neck and forehead as 
B«iny of them, either !” 

J^ord Montague still continues to ob¬ 
serve and to speculate on man, but it is 
with a jil^ev.sure on which he had never 
dared to calculate. He appreciates life 
in a mannef totally dift'erent from that 
jvbich he had formerly adopted; and, 
as he once uKderstood every trifling 
*%ure that composes the aggregate of 

5 
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human misery, isJ now he is attaining to 
jthe just estimation of human happiness. 

Beloved with a devotednei^s of feeling 
intense as that which exLts in his own 
bosom, Lord Montague no longer doubts 
the affection of Isadora. In gratitude 
and reverence he adores that God who 
gave him so bright a star to enliven his 
path through life, and to shine cheeringly 
on the evening of his days. 


THE END. 
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